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LINCOLN 


INCOLN loved people. The people knew it. The plainer they were, the more he 
1g loved them. His nature never suffered itself to lose touch with common clay. In 
the rude and simple stock he saw the essence of everlasting greatness. He under- 

stood that all might and power comes not down from above but up from below. In his 
philosophy the children of earth are the children of light. Redolent-of the soil, the soul 
of the people is creator and not creature. It revolts from kings and destroys empires, 
building commonwealths and rejoicing in the Source of its achievement. _ It casts off those 


who disregard or deny it, and gives immortality in every instance in history to those who 


stand by in its honor and defense. The proud in their estate are as though they had not 


been. They are dust. Lincoln knew this. And Lincoln was an ambitious youth. He’ 
sought the way to true distinction, He saw the origin of government in people. He would 
have said also that enduring art is but the form and color of a given generation of people, 
of whom:the artist is the indigenous flower and expression. A vast cathedral is the people 
speaking, its spirit and the cunning of its hand are in pediment, capital, and spire. Relli- 
~ gion sweeps the world when the prophet comes straight to the masses. What, then, can 
we do for these people, we who count ourselves thrice favored in substance and in station? 
Do we say, social service, philanthropies, and the “enthusiasms of humanity”? God forbid. 
Let such things alone, if they are all we offer. Let them alone, in any case. The people 
are strong, they are proud, they are self-reliant. But they do want their chance to love 
- and to be loved. They are human and their highest mission, the object of their love, is 
to serve! Love, they ask; love like the love of the strong Son of God, like the love of 
the mother-heart with her child. How do we know this is true? Because we are the 
people. Good Lord, make us to grow more like Lincoln. a ew 
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Temperance and Obedience 


HE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
calls upon all churches to observe Sunday, 
February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, as Temperance 
and Law Obedience Sunday. It has prepared a 
leaflet which has been sent to the ministers of the 
denomination, setting forth Lincoln’s attitude 
toward prohibition as well as the more recent warn- 
ing issued by the Judicial Department of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association calling for a higher regard for 
the law. 

This call is a reminder of the unabated vigor and 
adaptation of the Society, which has been a national 
organization since 1886. Among our various de- 
nominational agencies the workers for temperance 
have earned a permanent and honorable place. It 
is a difficult thing for us as a church to carry on 
special lines of reformation, because our members 
do so much for the social order in special organiza- 
tions. From the days of William Greenleaf Eliot, 
founder of the Unitarian temperance movement, the 
Society has not been without witness. The seeds 
were sown for the cause by Channing in that classic 
address of his delivered in 1837. 

The purpose of the Society was well stated in the 
year 1894, when it was incorporated: “To work for 
the cause of temperance in whatever ways may seem 
to it wise and right; to study the social problems 
of poverty, crime, and disease in their relation to 
the use of intoxicating drinks, and to diffuse what- 
ever knowledge may be gained; to discuss methods 
of temperance reform; to diffuse and, so far as pos- 
sible, to execute plans for practical reform; to 
extend by its membership such influence for good 
as by the Grace of God it may possess,”—a state- 
ment broad enough to include much besides the sub- 
ject of prohibition The membership now num- 
_ bers 820; up to 1920 it never exceeded 358. The 
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literature published by the Society is unsurpassed 
for accuracy and wisdom, and the present enlarged 
personnel of the advisory committee is living: proof 
of the recognition of the importance and worth of 
the Society. 


A Great Friend 


T THE DEATH of James Bryce, a heavy loss has 
fallen upon the civilized world. The memory 
of his career and character brings us at once into 
an atmosphere clear and invigorating. With the 
exception of Lord Morley, the last survivor of the 
great Victorian leaders, his was a life of broad 
horizons and magnificent distances. The possessor 
of marked intellectual gifts and exceptional moral 
powers, he dedicated them with lavish generosity 
to the service of humanity. Traveler, historian, 
writer, statesman, publicist, he was, above every- 
thing else, a great public servant. Few men of his 
time have done more to further the spread of truth 
and hasten the advance of civilization. Clear- 
headed and warm-hearted, he saw life steadily, and 
saw it whole. He was a genuine citizen of the 
world. In his mental and moral make-up provin- 
cialism and partisanship were unknown. His sym- 
pathies recognized no boundaries of race or creed. 
Now that it has reached its earthly close, his life 
stands out as a remarkable instance of widespread 
usefulness, sincerity, and simple loyalty to truth. 
About Lord Bryce there was nothing small, except 
his physical stature. Eminently fair-minded in 
his writings, it was his invariable custom to state 
both sides of a question with absolute impartiality, 
leaving the reader to make the right deduction. 
The truth, once clearly stated, could safely be left 
to take care of itself. 

In his many-sided personality, one quality stands 
out with striking vividness, his extraordinary 
mental alertness. He was naturally open-minded. 
His enthusiasm for new truth was boundless. No 
one who ever saw James Bryce is likely to forget 
the sprightly step, the warm handclasp, the cordial 
smile, above all, the clear, keen eye of brightest blue 
which, like the eye of an old eagle, flashed under 
broad and beetling brows. An enthusiastic ex- 
plorer and mountain-climber, he as passionately 
explored continents of undiscovered truth, as 
eagerly climbed new peaks of spiritual vision. By 
preserving this elasticity of intellect, this supple- 
ness of spirit, he learned one of the most important 
of life’s secrets and remained young to the end of 
the chapter. At the same time, he was no intel- 
lectual machine. His heart was as warm.as his 
head was clear. Most of all, perhaps, James Bryce 
deserves to be remembered as a great friend. In 
his heart was room enough for. good-will toward all 
humankind. That is why he was a lifelong sup- 
porter of home rule for Ireland, why his heart grew 
hot within him over the reports of Bulgarian atroe- 
ities and Armenian massacres until it blazed out in 
an insistent demand for the expulsion of the Turk 
from Europe, why, even in old age, with unflagging | 
energy he denounced the German outrages in Bel- 
gium, and gave many precious hours to their in- 
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vestigation. That also is why his efforts in behalf 
of world-wide peace were tireless, while the same 
quality made him one of the best friends America 
has ever had. 

An ideal ambassador, he did more than any man 
of his generation to soften the animosities begotten 
of the Civil War; to establish between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States a relationship based not 
only upon ties of common kindred but upon mu- 
tual obligation and responsibility. At the same time 
with speech and pen he performed the remarkable 
feat of interpreting us to ourselves; but in a 
spirit of criticism at once so fair and constructive 
that it was impossible to take offence. His com- 
ments on our institutions have long since been ac- 


cepted as the best analysis of the American Com- 


monwealth yet produced on either side of the 
Atlantic. Thus he lived for others and left the 
world better than he found it. His story for us is 
both a challenge and a summons: a challenge to 
clear our minds of cant, of narrowness and preju- 
dice; a summons to stand for the things that he 
stood for, to give fuller play to the shrinking rey- 
erence for truth, the deeper sympathies, the broader 
tolerance, the impulse of a disinterested public 
spirit latent in all our hearts. 


An Exasperating Idea 


} EK NEED TO EMERGE from a lot of old 

ideas that are not up to these times,” says 
I. S. Martin, commenting on a new book which 
pursues that theme. A most exasperating old idea 
in Christianity runs something like this: “Few 
trials are so hard to bear and yet so necessary to 
faith as that of sheer waiting to do our task. We 
are conscious of powers in ourselves ready for ser- 
vice, but no one calls us to take a place. It seems as 
if God had overlooked us. The doors do not open. 
It is hard, but we must wait bravely and trust God 
for the fulfillntent of his promise. Our time will 
come.” 

We take these sentences from a famous religious 
paper of the so-called evangelical school. They 
belong to Mr. Martin’s category of old ideas. They 
would never be uttered in liberal Christianity. 
They take out of our own hands the simple respon- 


sibility of both making ourselves fit for service and” 


going forth to persuade the always waiting world— 
which is the only “waiting” we ought to know 
about—that we are prepared to make good. It is 
a bit of absurdity veneered with religiosity, a kind 
of inaction deserving to be known as sheer indo- 
lence, for any human being to wait and pass up his 
temporary failure to be of use, with some pious 
words to “the good Lord who understands” ! 

To call that sort of thing virtue or even necessity 
is nonsense and worse. When a certain kind of 
Christian fails he says it is the will of God. It is 


_hever any such blasphemous thing. When any one 


fails it can be put down to a simple neglect of some 
elemental law of God. The failing one may be 
innocent of wrong, of course. An industrious, 
honest, skillful, and pleasant person will not sit 
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in a corner—not in an “Amen” corner, surely— 
whimpering drivel about “waiting on the Lord” 
“in faith” that his time will come. We do not mean 
there are not times that we must bide. But waiting 
is a very small part of life, and to employ even a 
day without trying to find a way out to some form 
of service is waste and wickedness. 

There is entirely too much of this awful stuff 
called “faith in God” which is only sloth and iner- 
tia, or an alibi in case things go wrong. Pietism 
is the classic name for it. Saints—not the genuine, 
but the so-called saints—have waited for the Spirit 
to move them, and the Spirit has failed because 
they were unwilling to meet the Spirit halfway. 
We see these sanctimonious incompetents, sad- 
looking victims of doctrinal buncombe. They are 
tremulous and ready to repeat with self-regard 
those silly lines :— 

As he with folded hands must sit, 
While lesser men, with scanty wit, 
Get all the work and tangle it. 

And lo! the work remains undone, 
And work is what he hungers for, 


But cannot find an open door, 
And loiters idly in the sun. 


The only true words in these verses are “folded 
hands” and “loiters idly.” The others are all moon- 
shine. And yet you will hear that poetic and abom- 
inable untruth in prayer-meetings and young 
people’s devotions, and other ‘places where the 
churches are more interested in softening the con- 
ditions of failure by bringing in God as witness for 
the defense than they are interested in “stirring 
up the gift,” as Paul said to Timothy, to an immedi- 
ate and efficient purpose for the onward building 
of God’s world. There is the real reason for the 
revolt from the churches. Such religion shame- 
fully misrepresents life, and the laws of life, human 
nature, and God. It makes a musty and stale 
atmosphere of inefficiency and laziness such as one 
encounters in ecclesiastical purlieus. It stifles a 
soul eager for truth and growth. 

What a man or a woman, a boy or a girl, wants is 
as little as may be of this deadening doctrine of 
waiting, and as much as may be of the quickening 
doctrine of learning, of loving, of doing, of rising 
day by day to larger services and greater rewards. 
Ambition rightly understood is the mainspring 
of spiritual life. To speak of God as having “the 
management of our lives” in the sense that he deals 
with us as we would deal with a barrel of apples or 
any other thing without sense or will, persists in 
the “evangelical faith,” and the result is, the real 
doing of God’s will with might and success, in any 
vocation, is to this hour regarded as—well, it isn’t 


_regarded as religious, anyhow, for only what God 


does, or does to us and with us “as he pleases,” is 
religious! What we do in God’s law doesn’t count, 
for that is “only human.” The religious poets, the 
hymns and the prayers, the theologies and the ser- 
mons, are crammed with this credulous, stupid, and 
enervating heresy. It is everybody’s duty to find 
what he can do, find it early and do it with high 
spirit and abounding success. That is the idea for 
these times and all times. 
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Nations Sign a Pledge of Enduring Peace 


DRAMA unprecedented in the lives of peoples 
A was enacted to its climax in Washington last 

Monday. On that day the representatives of 
nine nations appended their respective signatures to 
a series of agreements which, taken in the aggregate, 
constitute a solemn pledge for the maintenance of per- 
manent peace in the world. These agreements provide 
for a reduction in-eapital ship tonnage amounting to 
about 50 per cent. of existing naval armaments of that 
class. They remove the menace of a conflict between 
the United States and Japan by scrapping the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty and substituting therefor a treaty 
signed by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Japan, which makes the guarding of the status 
quo in the Far East a friendly task participated in by 
four powers instead of a defensive pact signed by two 
powers. The agreements also open the door in the Far 
East, not only to equal participation by all powers 
in the work of developing China, but also to the 
Chinese peoples themselves for the development of 
their own country in economic and political direc- 
tions. It would not be too much to say that the treaty 
signed by Japan and China for the restoration of 
Shantung supplemented by the provisions of the four- 
power treaty constitute a rescindment of the sentence 
of death by spoliation which had been imposed upon 
China during the last century. These two agreements 
in themselves offer a pledge for peace which the con- 
science of the world has greeted with a profound sense 
of a change in the course of history—and a change 
vastly for the better. 

It was with a sigh of incredulous relief that the 
peoples of the world read, as the week drew to a close, 
the news from Washington that the purpose for which 
the Conference was called by President Harding had 
been achieved, and that only the signatures remained 
to be appended to the significant agreements. Up to 
the beginning of the week one of the most difficult of 
the problems laid before the international conscience 
by the Conference remained unsolved. That was the 
Shantung question, in the detail involving the restora- 
tion of the Tsingtau-Tsinanfu railway. At the last 
moment the Chinese demand for full control of the 
railroad was conceded. Japan accepted the Chinese 
counter-proposal that the Japanese general manager 
of this important artery of commerce shall be under 
the control of the Chinese managing director and 
“removable for cause” by him. As the agreement 
stands now, Japan binds herself to restore the sover- 
eignty of Shantung, with the economic control involved 
in that sovereignty, not later than four months after 
the signature of the treaty and the exchange of ratifica- 
tion at Pekin. 

Apart from this important concession, the Chinese 
delegation obtained from their Japanese colleagues 
assurances which will go far to give China the oppor- 
tunity -for self-determination which she sought at 
the Conference. One of these assurances took the form 
of an abandonment by Japan of the now historic 
“Group Five” of the twenty-one demands, which would 
have practically placed Chinese affairs under the con- 
trol of Japanese officials. Another was the declaration 
that “Japan has no intention of insisting on her prefer- 
ential right under the treaty relative to the engage- 
ment of Japanese advisers or instructors on political, 
financial, military, or police matters in South Man- 
churia.” Still another renunciation of Japanese 


aggressive purposes is conveyed in the pledge made by 
Baron Shidehara: “Japan is willing to throw open to 
the international consortium the railway loans in South 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia on which she holds an 
exclusive option under the treaty that embodied the 
demands.” A footnote to these far-reaching renuncia- 
tions by Japan was the announcement by Mr. Balfour, 
after the Japanese and Chinese delegates had reached 
an agreement on the Shantung question, that Great 
Britain would retrocede Wei-Hai-Wei and its attached 
territory to. China. 

A statement by Senator Lodge on the eve of the sign- 
ing of all the treaties and agreements placed upon 
France the onus for the failure of the Conference to 
take up the question of reducing land armaments 
after it had reached a formula for the limitation of 
naval tonnage, the outlawing of the submarine, and 
the codification of international law to prohibit the 
use of deadly gases and other scientific weapons of 
“frightfulness.” But the fact stood out insistently 
that the Conference had achieved the three great pur- 
poses outlined in its original program. It had limited 
naval armaments substantially on the basis offered by 
Secretary Hughes. It had eliminated the element of 
discord and suspicion contained in the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty. It had assured life and the opportunity for 
self-development to China. These substantial achieve- 
ments, destined to affect the future as no other exist- 
ing agreement could affect it, were placed on the 
annals of the race in a far briefer time than some of 
the most sanguine forecasts of the work of the Con- 
ference had dared venture. Prophecies were not lack- 
ing that the spokesmen of the nations would be wres- 
tling with their task well into the summer. The signa- 
tures were written twelve weeks after the opening of 
the Conference. 

An important phase of the retrospect is the position 
which Japan has attained with regard to America. 
Japan came into the Conference a potential belligerent 
against America. She left the Conference with the 
accumulation of misunderstandings reduced to a mini- 
mum and offering no indication of a*pressing cleavage 
with America. Even the minor point of discord pre- 
sented by the allocation of Yap to Japan under a man- 
date was removed by the separate treaty assuring 
equality of opportunity for cable communications by 
way of Yap. In another phase of the Far Eastern 
question—the destiny of Siberia—Japan by her own 
declaration had pledged herself to restore the territory 
occupied by her in accordance with demands pre- 
viously formulated by the State Department under two 
successive administrations. 

In estimating the results of the Conference, the 
chief British spokesman emphasized the value of the 
new principle in the life of the world which America 
had formulated by its definition of the purposes of the 
gathering. Said Mr. Balfour, “The greatest day of 
the Conference was the first, when America boldly 
stated her position with regard to the diminution of 
armaments. It was a new light in the world.” As 
the delegates dispersed to their home countries, that 
light was: burning with an intensity and a steadi- 
ness that presaged a new era—an era of co-oper- 
ation instead of antagonism, of understanding in- 
stead of suspicion—in the life of a world bled white 
with war. 

8.-T. 
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be scaled by such means. 


Harp of my Heart, Waken! 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Harp of my heart, waken to the winds of the prairie seeking 
articulate measures, 


'Venders of earth’s incense, 


pomclesly roving the fragrant hillsides— 
ill they not pause at the door of my heart? 
Must they be always fleeing away in their discontent? 


Yet it is in their departure that they are ever arriving, 

As a dear friend who may not tarry but hastily presses a 
bouquet into my hand— 

For even friends must be going from us; 

It is their going that brought them to us, 

But they leave their flowers in our hands. 


Harp of my heart, 

Waken to the voice of the winds, 

That come tempting you to song, 

That come with the delicate uncertainty of fingers feeling for 
the keys of some half-remembered melody. 


| Afrer Ireland, Egypt? 


Races Rising, Insistent upon Independence 
T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


Correspondent for Tun RnGiIsTHR 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


HEN THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT and the 

\ X / Sinn Feiners signed the peace settlement in 
London the words of Scripture that sprang 

to my mind were, “By my God I have leaped over a 
wall.” JI spoke from those words on the following 
Sunday morning to my congregation, and took some 
pains to show how that wall had been built for seven 
hundred years, how high and thick it was. An Ulster 
man who is a seat-holder told me on Monday that he 
had come to the conclusion that one mistake they in 
Ulster had made was not to go back far enough in 
history to understand the attitude of the other side. 
I certainly felt that I had preached to some purpose. 
The main story of the British connection with Ireland 
is the story of an effort to crush Irish nationality, and 
its failure. The beneficent legislation granted to 
Ireland in recent years was never able to reconcile 
Ireland to England,—the wall was much too high to 
When the King went to 
Belfast he said in effect, “I want to get over this wall 
which is between us; there is only one way,—learn to 
forgive and to forget.” In other words, the only way 
of leaping over that wall was to trust in the diviner 
qualities of human nature, to be, willing to leave 
ancient feuds behind, and begingto rebuild on a basis 
of justice and good-will. It was by the devil in us 
that we had built the wall, and only by the God in us 
could we ever get over it. Whatever happens now, 
the situation can never again be the same. British 
statesmen can never have the same feeling toward, or 
opinions of, the Sinn Feiners that they had before, 
can never regard them again as mere murderers and 
assassins. Nor can Sinn Feiners who have any fair- 
ness doubt the sincerity of the British Government. 
It is real freedom we want Ireland to enjoy. We are 
still waiting for the decision of the Dail. The treaty 
ratified, and the Irish Free State set up, Irishmen 
must face their own differences and deal with them as 
best they can. The change in the British Government 
on this question is a matter of great thankfulness to 
all of us who thought that we saw a long time ago the 
wise course to take in Ireland. I am extremely glad 
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that Mr, Austen Chamberlain’s name was among the 
British signatories. I hope his father sees it, and that 
he is now in a sphere of illumination and ready to 
say, “My son is right and I was wrong.” 


e 


But is it not extraordinary that with this lesson of 
Ireland fresh in our minds, the British Government 
has taken such a disastrous course in Egypt? Lord 
Milner examined the Egyptian situation carefully, 
saw the facts with a clear eye, and recommended the 
right thing. We have offered what no self-respecting 
people will accept, viz., independence in name, but 
accompanied with a permission to have our military 
garrisons where we like, and to move our soldiers 
The Nationalists rightly say 
that such independence is a sham. Already the Egyp- 
tian Government has resigned, and we are for the time 
exercising a military attocracy. We have threatened 
that if Egyptians are seen assembling in any numbers, 
bombs are to be dropped on them. How any sensible 
person can suppose that this sort of policy is to solve 
any difficulty is beyond my comprehension. We have 
at last made a splendid acknowledgment that this kind 
of policy has failed in Ireland. It will be just as sure 
to fail in Egypt. Why risk in Egypt a repetition of 
the sad story of Ireland by first provoking rebellion, 
then meeting rebellion with reprisals, and in the end 
having to do there what we have done in Ireland? 
Why not do it now? 

Indeed, if there is one lesson which we ought to be 
now willing to learn, it is that when a nation or any 
large human group attains self-consciousness it is use- 
less to try to repress it. Not only useless but wrong, 
and therefore involves men in no end of trouble and of 
suffering. This is true even of individuals. To repress 
a growing individuality results in all sorts of mischiey- 
ous consequences. It may be done by good-natured 
parents, but always with bad results; when it does 
not result in rebellion, it results in stunted growth and 
ill-health. A wise family will always find room for the 
growing individuality of its members. We must all 
remember this as we belong to nations. 


e 


Nothing is more characteristic of our time than the 
rise of self-consciousness in large human groups. The 
British Dominions, which were free enough before the 
war, are much more self-conscious to-day. Britain 
cannot declare war again for the Empire without the 
consent of the Dominions, and the Dominions must 
have independent representation in various world con- 
ferences. Britain knows quite enough of the new tem- 
per not to resent these things. But she must apply 
her wisdom in Hgypt, and, though the case of India 
is different, it is certainly a case for speeding up the 
self-government of the Indian people. Everything 
should be done not only by the Home Government and 
the Government in India, but by the English who live 
there, to remove the feeling which the Indians have, 
that they are being treated socially as an inferior race. 
It is that social stigma that hurts exceedingly. 

Wherever we are governing we should remember that 
if a whole mass of population must be dealt with by 
bombs and machine-guns in order to have a law re- 
spected, there is only one conclusion to come to,—that 
law is wrong and should be altered. No sensible law 
requires to be backed by force except for a very small 
minority in any population. Every law that is observed 
is observed by the vast majority because it is believed 
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in, not because it is backed by force, which is only 
kept there in the background to deal with a few crim- 


inals. <0) 
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Again, it behooves the white races of the world to 
remember the upgrowth of self-consciousness in the 
black races. It is growing apace. The employment 
of so many native troops in the Great War has given 
it a tremendous fillip. For white races to treat black 
races as fair prey for exploitation, as they have often 
done in. the past, is becoming every year more dan- 
gerous. If we take a fair view, we shall rejoice in 
this rather than resent it,.for, after all, it is not good 
for any race to hold sway over another race. The 
evil of slavery was degrading not merely to the slave 
but to the slaveholder. And the man or the nation 
who uses power unjustly suffers a degradation even 
greater than the victim. We may make wealth by ex- 
ploiting others, but we cannot secure our own well- 
being without serving them. The Voice from behind 
regarding the black races is a Voice of warning, bid- 
ding us to do justice, to break the yoke of every op- 
pression, and to work for a fuller and freer life for the 
more backward children of God. 
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This rising self-consciousness is showing itself in 
other ways. The missionary societies are up against 
it. Bishop Gore said the other day in Westminster 
Abbey that there is not a native church belonging to 
any denomination—excepting perhaps the Roman Cath- 
olic—which is not more or less up in arms against the 
English or the American missionary in the claim for 
an independent status. Mr. Frank Lenwood, the For- 
eign Secretary of the L. M. S., says that in India this 
problem is very acute, because the mission, whether 
American or British, stands in close relation to the 
Government. Two Japanese churches have definitely 
excluded the foreign representatives of the mission 
from membership of their Church Courts. In China, 
more liberty is being claimed for the Chinese Church. 
Doubtless this rising self-consciousness will create 
many.awkward situations and present difficult prob- 
lems. But it is on the whole a thing we should rejoice 
in. Mr. Lenwood says that responsibility will have to 
be developed rapidly. Government from America or 
from England of the churches in China or in India or 
in Japan or in other countries will be permitted less 
and less in the future, and self-government will be 
demanded more and more. What we need is to recog- 
nize that this is an advance, that it proves the mission- 
aries to have done their work well. The fact is, the 
world is growing up, and the status of adult life is 
being claimed on all hands. ‘ 

A message we need to regard with very sincere at- 
tention in the industrial, social, political, and religious 
worlds may be put thus: “Give men room to grow. Be 
ready to help them if you are stronger, to guide them 
if you are wiser; but do not cripple their expanding 
life, do not fetter their growing limbs, do not seek to 
stifle their aspirations in order to maintain your priv- 
ileges, do not hold them in any kind of thralldom for 
your profit. Accept them, as soon as they are ready 
for it, as comrades in the forward march of humanity. 
Thus you will save them from becoming rebels and 
secure them as friends.” > 


Great satisfaction is felt in this country at the ter- 
mination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. This and the 
Irish settlement we feel has removed a great deal of 


the cause of misunderstanding and the feeling of strain 
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between your country and ours. And there is no result ~ 
of the Washington Conference that gives greater satis- 
faction in this country than the conviction that Eng- 
land and America have drawn closer together; not 
indeed that they may take any advantage of their 
strength in unity at the expense of any part of the 
world, but that they may be a greater force for inter- 
national peace. America gave a magnificent lead in 
the Washington Conference, and it was an immense . 
advantage to have the Conference held away from the 
atmosphere of European politics. The attitude of 
France at present is very deplorable, and we sincerely 
hope that the pressure of the moral opinion of the 
world may bring about a change in that country. 


The Membership Campaign 
III. Our Own Non-Members 


MINOT SIMONS 
Wt HE WAS TREASURER of the 


73 
Unitarian church for forty years, he was 
never a member.” And it was a great mis- 

take! If there are any others among us who have not 

joined the church, now is the accepted time to convert 
them. 

Most Unitarians feel the importance of their religion. 
They have a strong impulse to testify to their faith. 
They need no argument to convince them that the Mem- 
bership Campaign is their opportunity. 

But there are others, fellow-workers and really Uni- 
tarians, who are not members and who need argument. 
Some of them are cherishing an oldtime prejudice 
against church membership. Many early Unitarians 
were offended by what seemed to them to be a certain 
spiritual arrogance and sanctimonious pretense on the 
part of some church members, and they refused to join 
the church although they supported public worship 
and the church work. They started, however, a preju- 
dice—tradition. 

Unitarians are not backward in inviting other people’ 
to discard prejudices and we ought to be equally ready 
to discard our own. Times have changed! It is as nat- 
ural to belong to a Unitarian church as it is to belong 
to any other organization whose work is interesting 
and important. Nothing unreasonable is asked nor 
expected. Try to get the non-member to get rid of his 
prejudice. 

Try to get him to admit the force of general prin- 
ciples. In union there is strength. Ideas do not take 
care of themselves. They have to be cared for by 
people who incarnate them and who work and sacrifice 
for them, and particularly by people who work together 
in a fraternal spirit. Disorganized religion is as im- 
potent as any other disorganized human interest. 

One source of Unitarian weakness has been a lack of 
organization. We have no creed, but have we no pur- 
pose? We have covenants, and shall we not organize 
about them and commit ourselves to them? Shall we 
not be bound together, “emphasizing the religion of 
character and of daily life above all creedal confes- 
sions” ? 

Show the non-member the significance of general 
principles in the matter of church membership. On 
the whole, the person who joins a church feels an added 


‘sense of responsibility. He displays an added depend- 


ability. He belongs to the church and the church can 
now count upon him. 
If he is constitutionally opposed to joining anything, 


iy 
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show him the importance of example. Suppose he says, 
“T could be no more devoted to the church as a member 
than I am now.” The answer is: “That may be true, 
but over here is some one who says, ‘So-and-so goes to 
that church, but it does not seem to mean enough 
to him to belong to it. Why should I consider it?’ 
Ought you not to show and to make clear that the 
church which you believe in is worth belonging to?” 


The Religion for To-day 


Part I. A Sovereign State of the Soul 
WILLARD L. SCERRY 


UGUSTUS THOMAS, the playwright, is reported 
A to have said that for one miraculous hour on 
Armistice Day, 1918, New York City had a 
glimpse of what the kingdom of God ought to be. In 
the relief and unbounded joy of that hour, men on the 
streets forgot all the conventional distinctions of class, 
caste, and race. The gentleman with the top hat 
linked arms with the tatterdemalion from the Bowery, 
and they marched down the street, together. In that 
hour there was only one fact for all, an absolute com- 
munity of experience which simply wiped out all little 
human differences. But then, when the first flush of 
’ enthusiasm had passed, the old divisions and distinc- 
tions as suddenly descended on the streets again, and 
New York reverted to its usual self. But that one 
hour, he said, was an intimation of what the kingdom 
of God on earth means and must be, when it finally 
comes. No one can deny that in like manner many if 
not most of the braver and more generous tempers of 
the war years have given place to the old conventional 
caution and conservatism. 

The student of history always has a reasonably reli- 
able test for the presence or absence of religion in an 
age or a society. He finds a parable in the chemical 
laboratory. There one may take a test tube full of water 
‘and heat it over the Bunsen burner. Into that boil- 
ing water one may pour some soluble salt. There comes 
a time when the point of saturation is reached and the 
clear water will take no more salt. The moment the 
saturate solution is taken from the flame and begins to 
cool, the salt will begin to crystalize and come down 
out of solution as a visible deposit. 

Religion works in the same way in history. It isa 
subtle, invisible somewhat, an experience or purpose 
which at various times saturates the common mind. It 
takes an appreciable period of history for the mind of a 
generation to become fully saturated with the religious 
spirit. But when the point of saturation is actually 
reached, you have new, clearly visible institutions, and 
moyements-crystalized in plain sight. The Protestant 
Reformation, for example, represented a process of 
religious saturation which the mind of Europe in the 
Middle Ages had been undergoing for at least two hun- 
dred years. Luther marked, not the beginning of the 
movement, but the final moment of complete saturation, 
and Protestant churches as visible facts began to 
erystalize in history. Your own Unitarian churches 
represent exactly the same process. The mind of the 
old Calyinistic churches over a period of years at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century became saturated with a more 
humane and liberal view of the religious life, and the 
moment of saturation was reached about 1815, when 
Unitarian churches as such began to crystalize in the 
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New England environment. The degree of the satura- 
tion of the common mind with a new religious spirit or 
purpose may always be tested in history with reason- 
able accuracy by the presence or absence of such 
freshly crystalized institutions and movements. In 
the want of such visible precipitate in history the nor- 
mai and reliable conclusion is simply this, that the 
point of religious saturation has not yet been reached. 

Now it is the absence of any new and considerable 
religious institutions, following the war, which leads us 
to the historical conclusion that, whatever fresh 
religious interest and conviction may have come to us 
during the war, the common mind and heart did not 
actually reach the point of spiritual saturation. We 
might conceivably have seen whole new types of 
churches coming into being all over Christendom,— 
churches more alert and adequate than the churches 
that we have known in the past. Had Christendom 
actually experienced an overpowering revival of re- 
ligion, this is what would have followed. But it is the 
failure of any such visible historical institutions and 
movements to appear during the war and the subse- 
quent years which drives the student of religious 
history as a whole to the conclusion that our hopes 
outran the fact. 

After all, what reason was there to suppose that we 
were in a condition. to have a great revival of religion? 
Perhaps the truest thing that was said about this whole 
matter was said by a British Chaplain-General, a fellow 
of Balliol College in Oxford: “Can it be denied that 
the war found us devoted to the idols of money, 
pleasure, and appetite rather than to God and his right- 
eousness? We all have been overtaken by the cat- 
aclysm in a condition of great poverty toward God. 
God, if He is little regarded in peace, is hard to come 
nigh to in war. The Christian religion does not spring 
primarily out of anxiety. It is not an expedient 
which may be left on one side till the hour of need 
arises. The religion of Jesus stood the severest test, 
namely, the quiet of normal and uneventful days.” 
In short, a religion which men reach for greedily 
in an emergency is hard to find, and what is come at 
in such a mood at such a time is not the Christian 
religion. 

Is not the profounder truth of the time this, that men 
as never before, all sorts and conditions of men who 

enever gave the matter a thought, have for the first time 
in their lives become conscious of their need of a reli- 
gion? They have found that blood and iron and money 
cannot give them peace or happiness, that they must 
have this thing that the world has come to know as 
religion. But to know that you need a religion, and to 
feel this keenly and poignantly, is not to have the ex- 
perience. A man may be dying of thirst in the alkali 
desert and knows that he needs above all else a drink 
of clear cool water, but that is not to find the bubbling 
spring at his feet. A man may be starving to death in 
Russia and know that he needs food, but that is not 
to have a wheaten loaf in his very hands. That is what 
has happened to our world as a whole. Men have real- 
‘ized, as few generations have ever been forced to realize, 
that they need this thing we call religion. But for 
one man, like the lad Donald Hankey told us of, who 
opened his eyes before he died on the field of battle 
and said: “God! God here! God everywhere!” there 
are ninety and nine who are still going about the ways 
of the world crying, “Oh, that I knew where I might 
find him!” Something of that sort, it seems to me, is 
the actual truth about the alleged revival of religion 
over these last years,—a common and deepened sense 
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of need, but for the moment no adequate satisfaction 
of that need. 

The churches exist to minister to that need. The 
religion for to-day in which we are all interested, and 
which we would give to the perplexed sons of men, 
must be able to minister to all the deeper perplexities 
and wants which survive the time of storm and stress, 
and I propose merely to point out four of the essential 
qualifications which such a religion must possess. 


I 
THE, SovEREIGN STATE 


Every religion that is worth the name is a sovereign 
state of the human soul. Nothing is so characteristic 
of the real thing, as one rediscovers it over the cen- 
turies, as this everlasting insistence of religion that 
it owes fealty primarily to God and itself alone. “A 
Christian man,” said Martin Luther, when he blew his 
trumpet-call for followers, “is the most free lord of 
all, and subject to none.” It is with religion as it is 
with certain other human experiences,—religion is not 
a means of getting something else; it is an end itself. 
Some of you will remember long summer days spent 
in the deep country, perhaps in the White Mountains. 
There one may start in the morning to follow some 
wood road to its ending. The road always winds up 
the hillside, through the timber, crossing and recross- 
ing little brawling streams, until at last it comes to 
a pair of bars. The vacationist lets down the bars 
and steps into a meadow newly mown. There may be 
a deserted farmhouse and a tumbling barn in the cen- 
ter of the meadow, or, more likely, only the cellars and 
charred timbers to show where the homestead once 
stood. It is the end of the road. This particular wood 
path goes no farther. One lies down there, at that 
end of the road, and stretches out on the brown, short- 
clipped grass and simply renews his tired nerves and 
spirit. That bit of pasture up among the hills is an 
end in itself, one of the places where the road of living 
stops, and one no longer does, but is. So it is with a 
great symphony concert. The symphony concert, at its 
best, is not a means to some other end; it is an end 
in itself, an experience to be enjoyed rather than capi- 
talized. So it is with the genuine experiences of friend- 
ship and affection. Some acquaintances whom we have 
in our business and professional life we candidly make 
use of. But there are other persons whom we would 
scorn to use. They are ends in themselves. We enjoy 
them, but we do not consciously make use of them. 

Now the hour of worship is an end in itself. It 
ought to be one of the places where the uphill path of 

_ Struggle and effort stops and leads into a quiet open 
place where we live deeply and truly. Perhaps the 
most insidious and fatal suggestion as to this whole 
matter, which poisons so much of our contemporary 
thinking, is the constant subtle suggestion that reli- 
gion is not an end in itself, but is simply a means to 
other ends, and those the ends of our worldly and com- 
fortable living. We hear it said that we need religion 
because we must have it if we are to insure the per- 
manent security of our political institutions, our busi- 
ness life, our personal investments. It is undoubtedly 
true that religion does make for stability and security 
under the normal and right conditions of human life; 
but that, after all, is a by-product of religion. The 

_central truth about religion is this, that it is worth 
having for its own sake, like all the deeper ang more 
precious experiences of human life. And the central 
truth about God, im the language of the old theology, 
is this, that He is to be enjoyed, and not merely used 
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for the purposes of our worldly comfort and pros- 
perity. 


The religion which is to meet the need of to-day, 


then, must be one of the sovereign states of the human 
soul. If we merely propose to appeal to men on the 
basis of their comfort and the perpetuity of any par- 
ticular institutions which happen to be dear to them, 
what we shall have to offer them will not be the Chris- 
tian religion in its integrity. We in this country have 
felt that we could go to all lengths in sharing in the 
corporate task of modern civilization, short of impair- 
ing the sovereignty of these United States. That we 
may not and cannot yield. To yield that would be to 
forfeit something which is essential to our conception 
of citizenship. It ought not to be hard for us to trans- 
late that mood directly into its religious equivalent. 
Religion is not a call-boy or a scullery maid in history, 
simply waiting to take our orders and run our worldly 
errands as occasion may arise. Religion is a sovereign 
state of the human soul, and if it concedes its sover- 
eignty to any other interest, it loses its characteristic 
aspect and energy. The thing, if it is really to help 
men, must be loved and valued, first of all, for its own 
sake, and not because it makes for stable business or 
serves as a convenient flying buttress for particular 
forms of economic and political life which happen to 


be dear to us. (To be concluded) 


These We Would Reach 


From a Laymen’s League Address 
in Washington, D.C. 


CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM H. TAFT 


NITARIANS BELIEVE that our world society 
| | is only to be saved for useful progress by the 

foundation of religion. They believe that the 
plan of our civilization is only to be justified by the 
influence and antidote of religion. They believe that 
material progress with men as they are is only possible 
by the maintenance of the rewards secured by guaran- 
ties of life, liberty, and property, and the spur of en- 
lightened selfishness, and that the only way by which 


the dangerous tendency to materialism and greed in 


such a system can be neutralized is by the Christian 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

They do not seek to disturb any one in the faith 
which brings him close to God and visits him with 
responsibility to his Creator. They are making a call 
to the unconverted. The danger to the cause of religion 
and the churches is indifference. Many cannot accept 
the tenets of orthodox Christian creeds, and they have 
made this an excuse for drifting away from churches, 
and from religion and religious thought. 

It is these we Unitarians would reach. We would 
quicken their sense of relation to God, and their 
responsibility. We would press upon them that it is 
possible to worship God and to believe what Jesus 
taught as the kingdom of God and to follow him in 
what he said and did without assenting to the creeds 
of orthodox churches. We are not a numerous denom- 
ination. We have not been great propagandists. In 
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times past we have had to defend ourselves and give © 


and take blows. But the world and the churches are 
more tolerant now. ; 

We are anxious to work with them all to rescue the 
men and women of the community from the slough of 
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religious indifference and the inevitable selfishness and 
materialism that follow. If we are to progress to any 
ideals at all as a people, it must be under the inspira- 
tion of religious feeling toward God and man. There 
are men and women who can lead moral lives without 
religion ; but religion strengthens morality, and most 
men and women need both to make the best of them- 
selves. The peoples who have done great things, the 
peoples who have made for real progress, have been 
inspired by religion. If people are to succeed in mak- 
ing popular government a boon to them and to the 
world, they must learn self-restraint, the spirit of 
fairness to the other fellow, the faith in the Father- 
hood of God, and their responsibility to Him. Now, as 
a reaction from the Great War, we see frivolity, flip- 
pancy, irreverence, crass selfishness, self-indulgence, 
and a lack of seriousness. 

Society must arouse itself to a sense of duty. In 
our disposition to class struggle and class. selfishness 
we are likely to lose the sense of loyalty to all, the 
team-work of society as a whole. Religion must supply 
that sense of duty to all our brethren which is the 
basis of Christian civilization. 

We Unitarians wish to play our part in-this move- 
ment. We wish to draw into our fold and into our 
religion the many who are living without any. Many 
think we are not Christians because we don’t accept 
the full orthodox Christian creed. That is only a ques- 
tion of definition. If we love God, if we believe and 
accept and try to act upon the practical teachings 
of Jesus, if in worshipping God we think that it is 
those teachings which have made what is worth while 
in advancing civilization, I think we are followers 
of Christ, whatever else others may call us or refuse to 
call us. 


LETTERS tothe EDITOR 


Kind Words 


“To the Editor of Tur Curistran Register :— 


Being one of those (few I hope they are) who have 
difficulty in exercising charity for the blunderings of orthodoxy, 
especially as the denomination I was brought up in was so 
profuse in its warnings against the “poison” of higher criticism, 
occasionally I experience an impulse which for lack of a better 
term we will call a “mental explosion,’—in other words, an 
emotion too large to be shaded down by exclamation marks. 

The last issue of THe RecisterR [December 29] was that 
transcendent and intensified exclamation mark, and it will do 
me a world of good to acknowledge my gratitude, telling you 
why. 

Such an article as “Four Rules in Our Office” gives one as 
much hope for the future as the Peace Conference, because 
it expresses the inward reality for which the Conference is a 
world-wide symbol. 

It made me grateful for all the good reading and the 
influences of early life, and glad that I could hunger for such 
strong meat, after the fit of indigestion on orthodox, hard 
‘dogma which is. fed to the flock in faith that some mystic 
sacramental power will change such substance to a predigested 
balanced ration. 

One who survives must have a very patient attitude toward 
the old mystic enthusiasts, however, and TH Rucister helps 
one to poise and balance. GroRGE RINGROSE. 

ALMA CENTER, WIS. 


To Unitarian Men and Masons 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Unitarian men who are Freemasons, and, in particular, those 
who are brethren of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
ought to read and re-read Pike’s “Morals and Dogma.” In 


every chapter are to be found the happiest and most forceful ~ 


statements of the great, fundamental principles of Liberal Reli- 
gion. The reader will ask himself again and again whether 
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General Pike, like that other great Southerner, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was a Unitarian. 

All Unitarians who appreciate the great service of our tracts 
and of their literary allies, will find special satisfaction in the 
provision of the Supreme Council of the Thirty-third Degree, 
Southern Jurisdiction, that a copy of “Morals and Dogma” be 
presented to every man who receives the degree of Prince of 
the Royal Secret in the thirty-three States comprising the 
Southern jurisdiction of the rite. FRANK B. CRANDALL. 

AYER, MASS. 


“The Other Way Around” 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial “For Laymen Only,” in the issue of January 
12, reminds me of a dream I had recently, after partaking 
too plentifully of a very excellent church supper. The dream 
was all about a new method of settling ministers over our 
churches. It appeared that I had a notion that we had the 
eart before the horse, and that the whole system was wrong. 

Nowadays, for instance, a church which wants a minister 
usually has to rob another church—and with what weapon 
is this robbery perpetrated? Generally with a financial weapon. 
Beyond the financial arrangement the negotiations are most 
one-sided. The minister comes as a candidate. He and his 
family are subjected to the closest scrutiny. Although the 
church, perhaps, is more anxious to obtain a minister than 
the candidate is to change his field of endeavor, the burden 
of proof is all on the side of the minister. 

To my mind, as I dreamed, the burden of proof should be 
shifted. 

The minister of my dream, when asked to accept a call to 
a church, assumed the role of prosecuting attorney. In rapid 
succession he shot the following questions at his defendant, 
church :— 


(1) Why do you desire me to be your minister? 

(2) Why do you think I shall accept your offer? 

(8) What is your record of achievement here, that you as- 
sume to ask me to share your burdens and co-operate 
in the solution of your problems? 

What is there in your program for future activity 
that leads you to believe I would consider it worthy of 
my effort? 

How do you finance your church organization? 

Have you a chapter of the Laymen’s League? 

Is it as efficient as the Women’s Alliance? 

Do you support the Sunday-school, or just send your 
children to it? 

Do you attend church regularly, or must I waste my 
message on thin air from Christmas to Haster and from 
Haster to Christmas again? 


(4) 


I believe the minister had other questions to ask, but at 
that moment I woke up, to find that I had again been unable 
to control my appetite, and that even good church suppers, 
taken to excess, could induce indigestion. 

Unity Hovusr, Boston, Mass. WALLACE M. POWERS. 


Teaching the Child to Pray 


Yo the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Recently I heard a fellow-minister denouncing the form of 
prayers almost universally taught to Protestant children of 
America as follows :— 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 


I pray the Lord my soul to take. Amen. 


I recall also considerable discussion in THE REGISTER of 
several years ago on this subject. May I submit the form 
which my grandmother from England taught me as a child?— 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 
Guard me safely through the night, 
And let me see the morning light ; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take; 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


I feel sure that.grandmother’s version was the original and 
it will commend itself to many parents. The word “Thee” 
makes the appeal direct. The couplet “Guard me safely 
through the night,” etc., is the main petition, and the couplet 
“Tf I should die” expresses only a possibility, but which is a 
solemn possibility to us all. I can remember how she stressed 
the word “should,” showing to my young mind that it was 
,only a possibility and not a probability. I am not pleading 
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for the use of this prayer, but rather calling the attention of 
liberal people to the fact that the author of this prayer was 
not so doleful as those who grasped but half of his vision. I 
have taught my son to say as an ev Leute prayer or meditation 
this,— 


Bless the Lord, O my soul: 

And all that is within me, bless his holy name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits : 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities: 

Who healeth all thy diseases: 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction : 

Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies. 

: Amen. 

To repeat such words as these throughout childhood, youth, 

and maturity will bring, to him, I am sure, a deeper penetra- 

tion of life’s ‘experiencé ‘and a vital faith. 


ADOLPH ROSSBACH, 
First PARISH, WALTHAM, MASs. 


The Biography of Horatio Stebbins 


[A letter to the family of Horatio Steb- 
bins, D.D., from Kate Douglas Wiggin.] 


I have been a little long in writing about the gift-book sent 
by you all. I have read it now twice, and have come to the 
conclusion that it is a very fine, simple, and effective presenta- 
tion of a life that could never be accurately or fully presented, 
for reasons that we know well enough, who lived under the 
spell of the dear and wonderful subject of the book. 

Mr. Murdock had the longest and fullest and most intimate 
knowledge of Dr. Stebbins, and that was absolutely necessary 
to the writer of the book. If the dear Doctor had written his 
own autobiography in his last two years, it would have reached 
a hundred thousand readers. 

“Tf!”—I remember one of his sermons in which for a moment 
he alluded to “that eternal subjunctive that faces us through 
life,” saying it could never be conquered nor wholly pushed 
aside. It could be lessened by watchful care so that we need 

- not spend sad lives in saying, “If only I had done this or that!” 

I never forgot it, because it brought back an episode of my 
own child-life when the district-school teacher had kept me 
after hours to recite some ill-learned conjugations of a verb. 
She told me years after (and I put it into my first Rebecca 
book) that when I was all alone with her and.she asked me 
the subjunctive pluperfect of the verb “to know,’ I began 
steadily, “If I had known,” “If thou hadst known,” “If he had 
known,’—and then my voice began to break and I went on 
tearfully with, “If we had known,” and finally broke down, 
saying, “It is such a sad verb, Miss Jordan, because, you see, 
if only they had known, things might have been different !” 

I shall keep the book by my side, and whenever I take it up 
I shall see that magnificent figure stepping out of the page, 
and hear that voice, and see that flashing eye that could 
make you feel glorified if it rested upon you with pride, or 
like a worm if it gazed on you with temporary indifference! 

Well, there are a hundred or so people now living who will 
say to one another, “We shall never look upon his like again.” 

He himself was greater than the sum of all he said and did. 
Even on cheap, glittering, overcrowded Broadway he would 
stand out like Jove among a group of midgets. This was 
partly physical, partly intellectual, partly spiritual. JI shall 
never forget him until the last breath I draw, nor cease to 
be thankful that I knew him and was capable of being in- 
spired by him, and that I had enough in me to win his 
affection. I can hear him say now, “Kate, it wouldn’t do you 
any harm if you could contrive to cultivate a few of the 
passive virtues.” Kate Dovucnias WiGcGIN. 

New York, N.Y. 


Care of the Insane in Transylvania 
To the Editor of Tor CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have read with sympathy your editorial, “The Well Mind,” 
January 12, on the care of the insane,—a matter in which, as 
one of the "chaplains of the State Hospital for the Insane in 
Concord, N.H., and later as a director of the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene, I have had a good deal of interest. 
Because of this experience I took especial note, during my 
recent visit to Transylvania with the Unitarian Commission, 
of the care given in that land to mental defectives. Many will 
be surprised, and Unitarians will be glad, to know that in this 
little corner of Europe more advanced methods are used than 
anywhere else in the world except Belgium. Our Commission 
was entertained at the hospital for the insane at Dicso Szent 
Marton, whose superintendent is a member of the Unitarian 
Church. Here the greater part of the patients are not kept 
in the hospital at all, that building housing only those in need 

-of custodial care. All the rest ave placed out in private 
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families in the surrounding villages, where they work in the 
fields or in the houses, living, under simple restrictions, a 
normal life. They are visited frequently by members of the 
hospital staff, not only to observe their mental condition, but 
the kind of treatment they are receiving. We were informed by 
the superintendent that more patients in hospitals for the 
insane than the layman is aware of could be at large if given 
proper supervision. Many who will not behave themselves 
at their own homes are capable of exercising self-control when 
with other people, especially if they know that lack of self- 
control will lead to their return to a hospital. 

Four great problems of the ‘hospital are solved by this 
outdoor. care of the insane. 

(1) Attendants. A much higher grade of people will take 
cases in their homes than will accept employment as orderlies 
in ‘hospitals. A single patient in a family, moreover, is given 
the individual treatment that in a hospital is impossible. 

(2) Herding. Even in the biggest hospitals it is impossible 
to do more than roughly classify patients; and when crowded 
together in wards, patients wear on each other’s nerves as well 
as upon the nerves of the attendants. By placing out, the 
patient is given the stimulus of association with normal people 
in place of the degrading influence of being locked up with 
other abnormal people. 

(8) Employment and exercise. Even in the best hospitals, 
sufficient employment and exercise cannot be given to the 
thousands of patients gathered together in a single institution. 
What sane person thinks that he could retain his reason if 
kept day and night within the walls of a single ward, his only 
employment, to make his bed, his only exercise an occasional 
turn at polishing the floor or a hasty walk through the grounds, 
two by two, under the watchful eye of a guard? 

(4) Expense. The cost of maintaining our insane hospitals 
is a great burden on the taxpayer, so great that changes involy- 
ing larger expenditure of money (as farm colonies, etc.) are 
difficult to bring about. In Dicso Szent Marton the expense 
per capita under the placing-out system has been tremendously 
reduced from the expense when all were in the hospital. By 
placing out, our great institutions could be half emptied both 
of patients and orderlies, and run at reduced cost. 

In Transylvania it has been found that not only are the 
patients better off in private families, but the members of the 
families which take them gain much in human sympathy and 
understanding through the patients. They often grow very 
fond of their charges, who make a warm place for themselves 
in their new homes. Perhaps the day is not distant when 
insane hospitals will be almost as rare as orphan asylums are 
now becoming. Sypney B. Snow. 

MONTRBAL, CANADA. 


Proposed Union in Salem, Mass. 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


In the matter of the union of the three Unitarian churches 
in Salem, Mass., I would like to state the case a little more 
accurately than was done in the paragraph under “Throughout 
the Church” in the issue of January 26, 1922. 

The most’ important question, No. i, in the questionnaire 
that was sent out to the members of the First Church is not 
given in the above-mentioned paragraph. That question 
headed the list and was: 1. Do you favor the formation of 
one Unitarian church in Salem? 

The answers to this questionnaire show that the majority 
of the members of the First Church are in favor of forming 
one Unitarian church in Salem, but they are not in favor of 
a union with either the Second Church or the North Meeting- 
house alone. If there cannot be one Unitarian church, then 
there will continue to be three. It is to be a union of all or 
no union at all. The trustees of the First Church have ex- 
tended, or will shortly extend,-to the Second Church and the 
North Meeting-house, an invitation to unite with the First 
Church to form one Unitarian church in Salem. Upon the 
decisions of those two churches in regard to this invitation 
rests the final outcome of the matter. If either refuses, then 
it is obvious that no union will come about, unless the whole 
question is started over Again and the members of the First 
Church alter their decision concerning one church,—an eyent 
which is not likely to occur at the present time. Should the 
two daughters of the First Church see their way clear to 
return to the mother church, there would be one more interest- 
ing event to add to the already interesting history of the first 
Protestant church to be organized in the United States. 

I trust that it will be understood that the only purpose in 
the endeavor to have one church is to strengthen the cause of 
Unitarianism in Salem. All three of our churches are able 
to exist separately and continue to do good work in denomina- 
tion and community, but it seems to some that one chureh could 
(lo better work. 


Mr, Hayward’s letter is the first protest against a possible - 
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union that I have heard from an outsider. His suggestion 
that the “First Church in Salem should go to some selected 
new quarter of the city, build there a beautiful church, and 
develop into a great parish worthy of its noble history” is 
most interesting. But there is no new quarter in the eity 
of Salem to which the First Church could advantageously go, 
and if there were, it would not be desirable to do so, since we 
already hold an incomparable position in the center of the 
city, nearly equidistant from all parts. What the First Church 
ought to have is not a beautiful edifice somewhere else, but an 
edifice, beautiful and adequate for its needs, right where it 
stands and has stood since 1629. It is a noisy corner, yes, 
but the noise is a minor matter when one considers the pos- 
sibilities for. service that exist for a church. located centrally 
and in the business district. The midday midweek services 
which Rey. Edward D. Johnson inaugurated, and which have 
‘been and still are roundly appreciated, could not be under- 
taken with success by a church in a residential district. There 
are many other ways in which the First Church could serve 
the community if its building were adequate. It is not prob- 
able that the First Church—in case no union is consummated— 
will either build a new structure or remodel the present one 
at just this time, as it would involve the expenditure of an 
immense amount of money. In case one church is formed, 
that church obviously could not hold its services in the First 
Church building, but that part of the building which the church 
now occupies will continue to be used for religious and educa- 
tional purposes unless the members of the First Church change 
a yote taken at a recent meeting. MarGueErite EMILio. 
SaLmM, MASS. : 


Two Conflicting Policies? 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I read with pleasure the letter of Rev. Laurence Hayward 
in issue of January 26. There seem to be two conflicting 
forces at work in our denomination,—one crying out for the 
founding of more churches, the other exerting every influence 
to bring about amalgamations. The Methodists or the Bap- 
tists can unite any number of churches without causing a 
ripple, but when we close a church it causes quite a disturbance. 
Our amalgamationists work in two directions. In the first 
place they seek to unite Unitarian churches in a given locality, 
a policy carried to a conclusion in Worcester, and now sug- 
gested in Salem. In the second place they offer us the Fed- 
erated Church, such as the Congregational-Unitarian Church 
of Lowell or the Unitarian-Universalist alliance of Brattleboro, 
Wt. 
churches in the country. 

The extensionists: are feeling out various sections of the 
United States, and are asking for suggestions as. to fertile 
soil for the planting of new churches. Meanwhile, in this 
section of the country we are boosting our Membership Cam- 
paign with the slogan, “Watch the Boston Circle.” 

Thus we see one enthusiastic group of Unitarians, with a 
large bank account as a result of last year’s campaign, scour- 
ing the country for places to build churches, while an equally 
zealous group reveals its efficiency in the closed doors of other 
Unitarian churches. 

To the extensionists one might suggest that in various parts 
of our country there are Unitarian church properties, that 
were built some years ago as a result of investigations as 
thorough as their own, which with a small expenditure of 
money might again open their doors. Their present condition 
does not by any means prove that the men who founded them 
were mistaken in their judgment. Perhaps the one thing which 
stood between them and success was the want of a little more 
grit on the part of their organizers, their ministers, or their 
backers ! 

I feel with Mr. Hayward that although amalgamation may 
» produce one big church, it does not follow that that one church 
will meet the needs of a large community. My mind keeps 
going back to Worcester as a city of three Unitarian churches. 
I remember exchanging with my friend Rey. 8S. C. Beane when 
he was the minister of the South Memorial Church. It was 
a promising venture, well housed, and located far from the 
other two churches. There was a good congregation, worthy 
of encouragement. Although: I glory in the results Rey. 
Maxwell Savage has achieved in the united church, I still feel 
that it was a mistake to close the South Memorial. 

I am not sure how many Unitarian hopes are buried in New 
England, but if we are to have a Membership Campaign we 
should be careful how we emphasize ‘‘Watch the Hast.” My 
own somewhat short lifetime has witnessed the merging of 
our churches in federations at Lowell, Roxbury, Dorchester, 
Worcester, and Brattleboro. Other churches have closed their 
doors at Chelsea, Charlestown, Revere, Malden, Turner’s Falls, 
Montague, Holyoke, Millbury; Derby, Conn.; Brooklyn, Conn. ; 
and Westerly, R.I. 
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Both policies tend to diminish the number of Unitarian — 
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The above are simply accomplished facts which came within 
my own observation. I cannot vouch for the completeness of 
the list, nor do I know how many other churches may be con- 
sidering propositions such as that carried through at Lowell 
or the one proposed at Salem. But it does seem to mie that 
there should be some sort of show-down between our church- 
closing and our church-founding campaigns. If we are to 
merge with the Congregationalists, let us stop building churches 
in towns already served by this denomination. If, on the 
other hand, we think the Unitarian Church has a message to 
deliver which would not be approved by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, let us stand by the 
churehes that have already gained a footing, and back them 
to the limit. ; : 

Caution we need, and lots of it, when the amalgamationists 
come along with their suggestions for the closing of Unitarian 
churches. But it is grit we need more than caution,—the 
“fight it out” spirit of Grant. Never say, “We will build you 
a church, and help you for ten years with gradually decreas- 
ing grants, and if you are not self-supporting at the end of that 
period we will close your doors.” If you find a place that 
ought to have a Unitarian church, build it, and then back it up 
to your last dollar. Have faith enough in Unitarian human 
nature to believe that if the church can in time support itself 
it will do so without threats from you. If you go into a town 
with the Unitarian message, stick. Learn from the bulldog 
how to hang on after you haye fastened your teeth into your 
object. 

I am with the Extensionists, and I am sure there are lots 
more like me. The Campaign is on. Let’s go. 

Natick, MAss. ALrrep W. Birks. 


Primogeniture in Mississippi 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In your issue of January 12, 1922, you state on page 47 that 
Rey. J. H. B. Tegarden, pastor at New Orleans, “is the first Uni- 
tarian minister the State of Mississippi has produced.” This 
is a grave mistake. I have before me a letter from Mr. Te- 
garden saying he was born in Mississippi, November 19, 1893. 
I was born in De Soto County, Mississippi, November 19, 1860, 
and have been in the Unitarian fellowship twenty-two years. 
I am proud of-the honor of being the first Unitarian minister 
the State of Mississippi has produced, and I am not going to 
let THE REGISTER deprive me of it! 

MemPpHIs, TENN. JoHN LUNSFORD ROBINSON. 


Theodore Roosevelt on “Article Ten” 


To the Editor of Tur CuHristIAN Rk&GISTER :— 

At this time, twelve years after Theodore Roosevelt gave 
his Nobel address at Christiania, after receiving the Nobel 
prize, it is worth while to note the words of the great ex-Pres- 
ident which were read at his grave by President Garfield on 
the third anniversary of his- death :— 

“It would be a master stroke if those great powers honestly 
bent on peace would form a league of peace, not only to keep 
the peace among themselves, but to prevent by force if neces- 
sary its being broken by others. The supreme difficulty in 
connection with developing the peace work at The Hague 
arises from the lack of any executive power to enforce the 
decrees of the Court.” 

The last part of this statement lacks cogency, as, there being 
no compulsion about using the Hague Court and nations 
voluntarily appealed to it and agreed to abide by its decision, 
there was never any need of compulsion to force them to abide 
by the verdict. The first part, however, deserves marked 
attention. 

Here, nine years before the writing of Article X. in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the policy embodied in 
that much-abused article was boldly announced, only Mr. 
Roosevelt would have had this adopted even before a world 
organization had been formed. Who can believe that if all 
nations were in the League of Nations any one nation would 
dare defy the world, break its solemn pledge to wait nine 
mouths for investigation or arbitration, and engage in hostile 
attack upon a fellow-member? It would mean ruin, ostracism, 
and ineyitable disaster even if no military force were used. 
Senators and partisans who scrupled to permit our government 
to share in the exercise of this police power implied in Article 
X. and so have kept us thus far outside of the League of Na- 
tions are yet fugling to maintain the submarine and to con- 
tinue the system which, we being outside the League, leaves 
us acting as judge, jury, and executioner in our own case, 
with the war system further perpetuated by our action. 

If such opponents of the Covenant were admirers of Theodore 
Roosevelt, his words above quoted may be commended to them 
for consideration. Lucia AMES Meap. 

Boston, Mass. 
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A Self-satisfied Philosopher 


ManuHoop oF HuMANITY. By Alfred Korzyb- 
ski. New York: BH. P. Dutton & Oo. 1921. 

There is much of interest and value in 
this book, but not enough to justify the 
flourish with which it begins and the 
constant proclamation of a discovery 
About to be announced which when it 
comes proves disappointing. The  sub- 
title is “The Science artd Art of Human 
Engineering.” But there is one thing 
which, as an engineer, the author ought 
to learn before writing his next book, 
namely, that he loses the sympathy and 
confidence of the well-disposed reader by 
the absolute and superior tone of many 
pages in which he expresses his scorn for 
the efforts of others who have worked at 
his problem, not without some success, 
and with a passion for truth and clear- 
thinking as great as his own. 

If what he finally offers as a new 
conception through. which we are to find 
social salvation were new, he might be 
pardoned. But it amounts to this,—that 
man is a natural being (the modern eyvyolu- 
tionary conception), that he is neither an 
animal nor a mixture of beast and angel, 
that he possesses the power to live in 
time as well as space, that is, to accu- 
mulate and profit by experience, to look 
before and after and extend his benevo- 
lent purposes to unborn generations. The 
world needs scientific leadership and a 
common aim. Germany had the former 
and she would have been absolutely right 
if her aim had been the welfare, not 
merely of Germany, but of all mankind. 

The author expects great progress when 
mathematical thought is applied to human 
problems. But this is not new, and his- 
tory does not justify his anticipations. 
Plato and Kant cherished the mathemat- 
ical ideal. Descartes, the father of 
modern philosophy, which the author 
esteems so lightly, and Liebnitz were 
mathematicians, and Spinoza thought so 
highly of the method that his great work, 
the Ethics, is in geometrical form. It 
would be well if the author would consider 
what Bergson has to say on this subject, 
for Bergson was a mathematician before 
he became a philosopher. Mathematical 
and mechanical conceptions are very use- 
ful in dealing with the physical world, 
upon which, in fact, they are moulded. 
But the things that men live for, fight 
for and die for, are values, which are not 
quantities and are not to be measured. 
We can be intélligent about them, but they 
are not matter for ‘science, if science 
implies precision and measurement. 

Significant is the author’s statement 
that if a scientific psychology is to exist 
it “would by necessity have to be a branch 
of physics.” Such a psychology would 
have absolutely to ignore all values, love, 
hope, aspiration, worship, realities which 
are not physical, which are perceived only 
when they are felt, and which would not 
exist for the ideal mathematical intel- 
ligence, impersonal and passionless. 

So once more we have the old story,—a 
man impressed with the realities with 
which mathematicians and engineers deal, 
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yet ignoring or denying the existence of 
realities of other orders, so that his bias 
is a limitation rather than a qualification. 
The unique feature of Bergson’s thought 
is that he approaches great questions from 
the biological pomt of view. But still 
moré fundamental is the point of view 
of those thinkers for whom personality 
and its values are also real, for whom 
personality, as the highest product of 
evolution in our part of the universe, is 
the key to the understanding of the nature 
of reality. And the highest and finest 
personalities live for ideals and values 
which are beyond the realm of the en- 
gineer. 

One does not like to say these things, 
but the author gives notice that he con- 
templates further writing. May we gently 
suggest that in his future work he will 
do well not to declare childish and mon- 
strous the efforts of his predecessors. 
He moves us by his passionate plea that 
man be not exploited, but surely Kant 
stated explicitly the same thing when 
he said, “Always treat humanity, whether 
in thine own person or another, as an 
end and never as a means.” Hyen 
Jesus formulated the same principle when 
he declared that man was not made for 
the Sabbath but the Sabbath for man. 
What the author calls “time-binding” was 
regarded by the Greeks as the differentia 
of humanity. This, which they called 
reason, is the power which man has of 
conceiving an end, of having a pertinent 
vision of a future good which gives direc- 
tion to his life. Aristotle put it in a 
famous phrase,—Life, i.e., human life, 
“is reason in operation,” meaning by 
reason this power of directing human 
energy toward its natural goal. In short, 
while men need, and many know they 
need, clearer and more adequate ideas, 
and will receive readily the assistance of 
thinkers who know and treat with respect 
the history of human thought, they are 
not likely to be greatly impressed by 
writers who suppose that a truth is new 
to the world because it is new to them. 
—__.G. R. Donson. 


Something to be Afraid of? 


THE CONQUEST OF Frar. By Basil King. 
Garden City, N.Y., and Toronto: Doubleday, 
Page & Oo. 1921. 

That every one has something he is 
afraid of, that fear dogs the steps of the 
individual and shadows the hope and 
progress of the world, even when we do 
not realize it, is the proposition from 
which this book takes its start. It is 
a remarkable book, an arresting, stimulat- 
ing, envisioning book. It is so good that 
we wish it were better. In his essential 
pronouncements, Basil King seems to us 
absolutely right. In others, not important, 
he seems to us wrong. He accepts the 
miracles and rejects higher criticism. He 
still clings to his orthodox creed, though 
he confesses he never got anything out 
of the Trinity, never knew what it meant, 
and finally found himself “obliged to give 
up the habit of embodying God in any 
form.” He makes a curious distinction 
between God and religion, apparently mak- 
ing the latter the creed of the church. He 
seems at times to claim too much for the 
power of the Spirit, as when he carries it 
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to the possibility of raising the dead. His 
view of Providence, that we are here, 
each one of us, for an “appointed time,” 
may seem spiritually naive to some. But 
all these things are relatively unimpor- 
tant, and do not at all mar the excellence 
of this work or its availability for our 
help. And what is more, Basil King dis- 
arms all criticism. He seeks no converts, 
he utters no dogmas. He tells us, as he 
writes the book, that he is not trying to 
“teach a lesson,” and that if he thought 
he had failed to make that plain, he would 
throw his book in the fire. He is “merely 
offering ideas for inspection.” He does 
not claim that what has helped him in 
the conquest of fear will help every one, 
but hopes that it may help some one. We 
venture to go further and say that it can- 
not fail to help any one who reads this 
book with the same honest intent with 
which it was written. For it is the record 
of an experience. It is of the nature of 
a spiritual autobiography, the frank ac- 
count of a novelist turning to a considera- 
tion of the things of the spirit in his life 
as they bear upon his need in the conquest 
of fear, from the time that he was threat- 
ened with blindness during a gloomy 
autumn at Versailles. 

His first help came to him from the 
principles of evolution, in which he dis- 
cerned a “resourcefulness on the part of 
what we call life which we have every 
reason to think inexhaustible.” With the 
life-principle came a conquest-principle as 
well. It has never failed to meet and con- 
quer its challenge, going on from age to 
age and from type to type. With this the 
author begins and to this he returns at the 
close. “The principle which was never yet 
defeated is my principle,” he says. It is 
the urge of life to go on from strength to 
strength, to overcome obstacles, to reach 
the life abundant. The conquest of fear, 
in short, is a question of vitality. “Those 
who have most life are most fearless.” 
But the prime necessity to this end is a 
better thought of God. Basil King has 
much to say of the “pigeon-holed Cauca- 
sian God,’ brought out for occasional use 
and put back when the need is over, and 
feared with something of an animal dis- 
trust. To him, God is “an Infinite Mind 
bathing me round and round.” He finds 
no need to define God, he admits the Un- 
knowable aspect of Deity, yet he knows 
Him as a Universal Father and an ever- 
friendly help. What the author has to 
say about “the mind of to-day” and “the 
world as it is,” without this better thought 
of God, burdened with fear and selfishness 
and with the habit of material trust 
rather than spiritual, is a searching anal- 
ysis of the fundamental weakness of our 
Western civilization. He does not hope 
much from the group-impulse among us 
to-day, which, he Says, is “nearly always 
frightened, conservative, reactionary, or 
derisive of the forward step’; but, as he 
emphasizes again and again, the individual 
can act on his own account, in the con- 
quest of the fear and the growth of a 
spiritually-minded life. What he has 
found of help for himself and the idea 
that he offers for the inspection of others 
is the getting of this new point of view, 
which is the real meaning of repentance; 
and to make this safe return, which he 
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says is the simple meaning of salvation, 
and so “go to the Father without fear.” 
F. RB. 8. 


The God of Professor Leuba 

Tan Bwuipr IN Gop AND IMMORTALITY. By 
James H. Leuba. Chicago: The Open Oourt 
Publishing Company. 1921. 

This is the second edition, practically 
unchanged, of this work, which was put 
forth five years ago by another publish- 
ing company.. It is in two very different 
parts. In the first is set forth the view 
that there are two conceptions of im- 
mortality radically different 
origin and nature. Of these, one begins 
with the ghost-idea and ends in the con- 
ception of Sheol or Hades, and is most 
unattractive in every way. This ancient 
belief was dying out in the Mediterranean 
world when the modern conception arose, 
born of love and its yearnings for reunion, 
and of a desire for a rational and moral 
view of the universe. 

In the second part is set forth a statis- 
tical study of the belief in a personal God 
and in personal immortality in the United 
States. This is the result of a question- 
naire answered by college students and 
American scholars. In general, the con- 
clusion is that both of these beliefs are 
dying out among the educated, being 
weaker in upper classmen than in the 
lower, and less strong in the greatest men 
of science than in the less distinguished. 
The final disappearance of these beliefs 
is contemplated by the author with 
equanimity. Indeed, more than this can 
be said. The reader feels that the author 
is somewhat militant in his presentation 
of his case against the beliefs in question. 

There is a more serious defect in the 
book. When one examines the question- 


naire, it is clear that many ardent theists 


would hesitate to say. that they believe 
in the God whom Professor Leuba insists 
they must believe in if they are to be 
classed with believers. The idea of God 
has had a long history. We can trace 
the large outlines of its growth up to the 
time of Jesus and since. Until recently, 
God was believed to be apart from nature, 
interfering with its processes from time 
to time. Now, however, enlightened 
theists find God in the order. Yet they 
escape the lower Pantheism, which is the 
danger that besets the doctrine of im- 
manence when uncritically accepted. 
They do not identify the life of God with 
the process of things, but remember that 
it is the transcendent perfection which is 
immanent, that “it is the presence of the 
Infinite in our finite lives that alone 
explains the essential nature of man.” It 
is therefore quite possible that what the 
author takes to be a decline of belief in 
God may really be in large part only. a 
development, a transformation of the doc- 
trine into a higher but still vital form. 


G. R. Dopson. 
The Infinite Artist 
THe InFinirH ARTIST. By Frederick F,. 


Shannon. New York: The Macmillan Oom- 
pany. 1921, 

Dr. Shannon, formerly of Brooklyn, is now 
minister of the Central Church in Chicago, 
succeeding the late Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. 
This is his first volume of sermons since going 
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to Chicago, and, like the others, of which he 
has published a half-dozen, it is a collection 
of prophetic messages. Dr. Shannon is be- 
coming one of our foremost preachers. He 
has charm and forcefulness of diction and a 
rare spiritual understanding. 


Recent Spiritistic Literature 

THo MatpriAL, WHY Nort ImMMorTAL? By 
Oberlin Smith. Boston: Richard G@. Badger. 

Although its title tends to create a prej- 
udice against it, this little book is 
worth while. It does not thresh old 
straw. It is frankly a speculation, some- 
thing like that of Tait and Stuart in 
The Unseen Universe, which attracted 
so much attention thirty years ago. It 
will interest readers of scientific training 
who are also interested in immortality. 
The reason many people have given up 
the belief or hope is that they do not see 
how it can be true. This writer does 
not pretend to prove his proposition, but 
he does try to show that immortality is 
conceivable. 


SPIRITISM AND THE CULT or THH DHAD IN 
Antiquity. By Lewis Bayles Paton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. 

Spiritualists often make the claim that 
there is much spiritualism in the Bible. 
It is of course true that the phenomena 
studied by the Psychic Research Societies 
were known in antiquity, but the facts 
have probably never been so well collated 
and tersely stated as in this volume by 
a professor of Old Testament Dxegesis and 
Criticism in Hartford Theological Semi- 
mary. After a chapter on “Spiritism in 
Primitive Religion,” he presents the facts 
about spiritism in China, Dgypt, Babylo- 
nia, among the Indo-Europeans, early 
Semites, in Israel and Post-Hxilic Juda- 
ism. The work has been carefully done, 
abundant references are given and the 
author’s comments are judicious. 

In the last chapter, on “The Teaching 
of Jesus in Regard to Immortality,” the 
reader meets with a surprise. The author 
brings together the statements in the New 
Testament about the resurrection of Jesus, 
and in their light examines the various 
theories advanced to account for them,— 
the swoon theory, the fraud theory, the 
vision theory, etc. He comes to the con- 
clusion that all the reports are true. The 
disciples ate and drank with Jesus and 
touched him, so that he was with them 
in the flesh. Paul also saw him, but not 
in ‘the flesh. He had “no demonstration 
of the bodily existence of the risen Jesus. 
That existence apparently terminated at 
the end of the forty days during which 
Jesus ‘showed himself alive after his pas- 
sion by many infallible proofs.” “We 
are forced to the conclusion that the only 
satisfactory explanation of the resurrec- 
tion faith in the primitive Christian 
Church is the resurrection fact.” This 
universal faith ‘must be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by any*historical theory .of 
the resurrection.” Yet there was another 
practically universal faith in the primi- 
tive church, one which Jesus himself held 
if the New Testament reports him cor- 
rectly, which was simply mistaken. The 
end of the world and the second coming 
were expected in the first Christian gen- 
eration and they did not take place. 

3 @. R. D. 
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America’s Making 


Told in Books 


FOUR AMERICAN LEADERS, by Charles W. 
Eliot $1.00; by mail $1.10 
The study of history and biography of great 
men is an effective way by which to get a proper 
perspective of present men and events. Such a 
perspective can be obtained from these essays 
on Franklin, Washington, Channing and Emerson, 


DAUGHTERS OF THE PURITANS, by Seth 
Curtis Beach $1.50; by mail $1.65 
The delightful style of the author makes the 
reading of these biographical sketches a source 
of pleasure and profit. 


SONS OF THE PURITANS, by Various Authors 

$1.50; by mail $1.65 

These eleven men were efficient servants of the 

public welfare and were dominated by ideals of 
private honor and public serviceableness. 


THOMAS STARR KING, PATRIOT AND 
PREACHER, by Charles W. Wendte 
$3.00; by mail $3.25 
In the dark days of the Civil War, this gifted 
preacher and popular lecturer, by his_ political 
genius and marvelous orat6ry, became the savior 
of California. 


MY BROTHER, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, by 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 
$3.00; by mail $3.15 
A elear picture of a true American, with those 
intimate touches that only a sister can give. 


ROOSEVELT: THE HAPPY WARRIOR, by 
Bradley Gilman $3.50; by mail $3.65 
The life of Roosevelt as seen by a college class- 
mate and friend of long standing. New anecdotes 
und reminiscences are introduced. 


WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS, by Edward G. 
Lowry $3.00; by mail $3.25 
The author writes from intimate, first-hand 
knowledge, with a steady play of humor and an 
uneanny gift for unveiling the true character of 
the men of whom he writes. The book is illu- 
minating as well as delightful reading. 


True American Types Series: 


A unique series of books of which the aim is 
to “set forth in separate little volumes short 
sketches of the sterling American manhood which 
travels along the bypaths of life rather than in 
the highway of fame.” 


JOHN GILLEY, MAINE FARMER AND 
FISHERMAN, by Charles W. Eliot 
$1.00; by mail $1.10 


AUGUSTUS CONANT, ILLINOIS PIONEER 
AND PREACHER, by Robert Collyer 
$0.75; by mail $0.85 
CAP’N CHADWICK, MARBLEHEAD SKIPPER 
AND SHOEMAKER, by John W. Chadwick 
$0.75; by mail $0.85 
DAVID LIBBEY, PENOBSCOT WOODSMAN 
AND RIVER DRIVER, by Fannie UH. 
Eckstorm $0.75; by mail $0.85 
CAPTAIN THOMAS A. SCOTT, MASTER 
DIVER, by F. Hopkinson Smith 
$1.00; by mail $1.10 


JOSHUA JAMES, LIFE-SAVER, by Sumner 
I. Kimball $0.75; by mail $0.85 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK, 
by Edward W. Bok $3.00; by mail $3.25 
This book has won the $1,000 Pulitzer Prize 
as the best American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people. The account 
of the Dutch immigrant boy who became editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal is one of the most 
fascinating life stories that has appeared in 
recent years. 


BOYS’ LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Helen 
Nicolay $1.75; by mail $1.85 

An excellent biography written for young people. 
AMERICAN HERO STORIES, by Eva March 
Tappan $2.50; by mail $2.65 
This book gives in an informal and friendly 
fashion sketches of some of the makers of Amer- 


ican history, during the period between 1492 and 
1865. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON (a pageant), by George 


Howard Lawson $1.00 
A PATRIOTIC PAGEANT, arranged by D. Louise 
Henderson $0.50 


A PRESIDENTIAL RECEPTION IN 1789 (a 
pageant), by Mr. and Mrs. Anderson Lhe 
a 50 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon St. 
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My Valentine 
MARJORIE DILLON 


If you are full of love and cheer, 
It’s sure to be a sign, 

To all you see, you want to be 
A constant valentine. 


Richard’s Novel Valentines 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The weather-man had sent a rousing 
snowstorm as his beautiful valentine to 
the world, and Richard awoke that Feb- 
ruary morning to see all outdoors spark- 
ling and glistening in the sunlight. Rich- 
ard’s first two thoughts were not very 
jolly ; not at all suited to a day made for 
loving messages and cheery greetings. 

“If I only had a new sled!” he sighed 
as he looked out toward the long hill 
where the children coasted all winter. 
“And I haven't a single valentine to give!” 
This was indeed a painful thought, for 
Richard was an unselfish lad and never 
once. thought of how many valentines he 
was going to receive. “If I only hadn’t 
broken Mr. Groye’s window with my foot- 
ball,” he sighed regretfully as he laced up 
his stout new boots. 

Suddenly into his mind popped a little 
verse his teacher had written on the 
board the day before :— 

I mean to be so good and gay, 

So kind and helpful every way, 
-That folks will know it is a sign 
I want to BE a Valentine. 


But how under the sun and moon could 
anybody be a valentine? puzzled Richard 
as he stumped into the cozy kitchen. Val- 
entines meant beautiful messages made 
of paper lace, gilt arrows, ruby hearts, 
and pretty pictures, with loving lines to 
top them off. 

“Why, of course you can’t go out look- 
ing like a poster!” laughed his mother, 
when Richard confided his question. “But 
if you do something kind and thoughtful, 
that says as plain as plain that you’re 
fond of people, doesn’t it? That’s being 
a real live valentine.” 

Richard stood looking out of the win- 
dow toward ‘Aunt Betty’s” brown cottage 
with the old picket fence around it. The 
snow was deeply drifted, and unbroken 
by even a dog’s track. “Aunt Betty has 
been gone a long time,’ he said in a tone 
that showed how fond he was of his 
neighbor. 

“She’s coming home this morning,” his 
mother assured him happily. “I know 
she is tired, for she has been nursing a 
sick sister.” 

Richard pondered this thoughtfully. 
Too bad Aunt Betty had to come home 
tired and wade snow, for her walks and 
lilac bushes were covered deep. Why! 
Richard gave a little crow as the idea 
dawned on him. “Lucky it’s Saturday!” 
he chuckled as he went whistling outside 
with his willing shovel and began to be 


AUNT BETTY’S VALENTINE. 


That little snow-shovel acted as if it 
were alive and enjoying Richard’s secret. 
It kicked and pranced about in the snow 
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like a one-legged colt, and in no time at 
all Richard had cleared his own walks. 
He crawled through a gap in the old fence 
where he and Aunt Betty visited back 
and forth. Such a big mound of nice 
clean snow suggested first a taste, next 
a snowball, and last a snowman. 

“T’ll stand him at her back door to say 
‘Hello!’ decided Richard, as he worked 
and piled and puffed busily. He had a 
surprise when he was shoveling the big 
mound of snow. Something hard and 
shiny dropped from its snowflake nest 
into Richard’s shovel. “Oh, won’t Aunt 
Betty be glad?” exclaimed Richard when 
he saw what it was. Then he did a little 
jig when it occurred to him how he might 
surprise his kind neighbor. 

So when Aunt Betty came home, the 
walks were clean and dry; and as she 
turned the corner of the house, there 
stood a plump little snowman smiling 
good-day. ‘Dear me!” said Aunt Betty, 
forgetting how tired she was. “It must 
be a snow postman, for there’s a letter 
sticking up in his straw hat.” A glance, 
then a delighted “And if it isn’t for me! 
Sealed with a fine red heart, too.” 

Richard, hiding behind the old cotton- 
wood, laughed inside so hard it hurt. 
There was something hard and mysterious 
in the envelope, and when Aunt Betty 
opened it she exclaimed aloud, “Why, it’s 
my gold thimble I lost last week!” To 
herself she added: “Richard must have 
found it, bless his heart! I couldn’t have 
a nicer valentine, for this was mother’s 
treasured thimble, and I could never re- 
place it.” Then she went inside, and she 
felt so much better she couldn’t think of 
resting until she made a batch of valen- 
tines for her small neighbor. Richard 
found them waiting for him at lunch— 
heart-shaped cookies iced with pink. He 
had come in panting and excited from 
finishing a job that was 


FATHER’S VALENTINE. 


Now Richard's father was a. very busy 
doctor and in spite of the fact that he 
had been out half the night, he had hur- 
ried away with another doctor right after 
breakfast. Outside of the garage stood 
the little car, mud-spattered, and untidy 
from tire to top. Richard had eyed it 
doubtfully. 

“T can’t tackle that!” he had said at 
once. Then he remembered father would 
want it that afternoon. “And he hates 
to drive a muddy ear just as much as I 
dread to clean it,” reflected Richard, so- 
berly. “If mother will help me screw on 


- the hose and give me plenty of old clean 


rags’— ; 

Mother did, and she was so pleased 
about it that Richard didn’t mind scrap- 
ing and scrubbing, because she came to 
the door or window between rubs to say 
how much better the car looked, and how 
wonderfully Richard was doing it. 

Richard had gone on an errand when 
the Doctor rushed home and seizing a 
mere handout drove hastily away on an 
important case. “What did he say? 
Wasn’t he s’prised?” demanded Richard, 
when he came home. 

“T never saw anybody so surprised or 
pleased,’’ smiled mother. “He left this 
message for you.” Richard looked. inter- 
ested, but when he read the brief scrawl 
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his spirits bumped to his boots. It wasn’t 
an order for Richard to search’ father’s 
second-best vest-pocket for a dime. It 
wasn’t even “Thanks, Sonny.” It was— 
at least, it sounded like—a request for 
Richard to tackle another job! And a 
queer’ request at that. ‘Shovel a trail to 
the snowhouse.” 

Richard drew a long breath and con- 
sidered. His mother’s eyes danced as he 
said with disappointment sticking out like 
quills, “I’ve shoveled a good deal, and I 
meant to wait till Billy came over to 
help before getting out to the snowhouse.” 
Billy was Richard’s comrade and usually 
shared Richard’s joys and jobs, troubles 
and treats. 

“Where is Billy?’ 
mother, 
ing.” 

Richard looked very gloomy. ‘“He’s 
coasting on the hill, with his new-sled,” 
he explained, and his mother understood 
all the things he didn’t say. 

“T believe I would take father’s advice, 


queried Richard’s 
“He hasn’t been over all morn- 


even if the shovel and you are a bit tired,” 


was’ her suggestion. So, fortified with 
several of Aunt Betty’s delicious valen- 
tines, Richard started to make a path 
across what seemed just then as endless 
a waste as the steppes of Siberia. It 
was a truly quest, but Richard did not 
know it at first. 

“Why, there are tracks! Big ones,” he 
realized as one lone chickadee urged him 
to cheer up. “From our front gate. That’s 
funny!” It added a spice of mystery that 
gave new strength to his arms and speed 
to his partner. 

His goal was as comfy and roomy as any 
Eskimo house, but the framework was 
made of boughs and boards. The doctor 
had helped Richard and Billy with it, and 
such a success had it proved that many 
other boys had copied’ the idea. The 
house was faced so that the snow came 
mostly from the rear, leaving the entrance 
free. 

“What on earth did father want a path 
out here for?’ puzzled Richard, as he 
stooped to look in. ‘“Whoop-ee!” That 
look ended in a shout that brought both 
his mother and Aunt Betty to the nearest 
windows. First, Richard hopped about 
like a distracted robin. Next, he emerged 
with a fine new sled as red as all the 
valentine hearts together. That was 
father’s valentine to Richard, and not 
long after, it was whizzing down the hill 
with Billy’s coaster. But Richard did not 
slide all he wanted to, for he still had to 
think how he could be 


MOTHER’S VALENTINE, 


As Richard ran in with his cheeks as 
red as his new sled he smelled his 
mother’s treat to him. It was fudge by 
special. arrangement, and Billy was to 
share it when they compared valentines 
later. The postman had just passed by, 
and Richard felt a twinge of disappoint- 
ment. Grandma had-never forgotten him 
before, and for a second Richard sus- 
pected his old friend the postman of 
having overlooked something. Of course 
grandma was visiting in California, and 
perhaps she hadn’t mailed it in time. 

So with a sigh Richard went to his 


room to change shoes, and it was then 


he suddenly thought of a way to show 


—— 


—_— 


i 
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mother he was thinking of her. His book- 
shelves looked exactly as if they had been 
yisited by the very Kansas cyclone that 
had whisked Dorothy to the Land of Oz, 
Mother had wished that corner looked 
tidier several times, and now Richard 
taekled it with a do-or-die expression. He 
was about through when two books went 
“bang 2 
in astonishment. Richard picked up Rob- 
inson Crusoe and put him where he be- 
longed. Then he picked up the other book 
and opened the attractive cover. 

“To Richard from grandma, January 
tenth,” was written in grandma’s plain 
flowing hand. That had been a birthday 
gift, and Richard turned the pages shame- 
facedly. “It’s full of splendid stories,” 
his mother had told him when he had 
laid it aside with little interest on his 


birthday. 


- written : 


“But there aren’t any nice pictures,” 
complained Richard, who expected every 
book to have big pictures every little 
while, and colored ones at that. He had 
put the book away and forgotten it. 
To-day he decided to see what the stories 
were like. “Happy Holidays,’ the book 
was called. 

“Maybe there’s a Valentine Day story,” 
thought Richard, turning the pages with 
interest. There was; and when he found 
it he found something else. Out dropped 
a small envelope, stamped, and sealed 
with tiny hearts. It was actually ad- 
dressed to him and said, “To be opened 
on Valentine’s Day.” 

Two thrills went capering up Richard’s 
spine as he opened the envelope to find 
—triches! A five-dollar bill wrapped in 
a sheet of paper on which grandma had 
“J will be far away on St. 
Valentine's Day so this might not 
reach you in time. I want you to add it 
to the dimes and quarters and other dol- 
lar seed in your tin house. You'll have 
that Scout outfit before you know it.” 

Whizz! Richard went sliding down 


the banisters as the speediest method of © 


transportation possible. “Mother! Look, 
mother! Here’s a valentine from grand- 
ma!” he shouted. “It turned up like 
magic when I was doing your valentine; 
but it has been right in my room for 
weeks! Just think!” 

Of course mother was overjoyed to find 
her valentine,—an orderly set of book- 
shelves,—and altogether, as he shared the 
tempting fudge with Billy, Richard was 
certain that being a valentine was ten 
times the fun that simply buying and 
giving the usual kind could ever be. 


Winter Sports at Rainier 


For the first time a national park has 
planned a program for winter tourists. 
By means of reindeer and dog teams 
from the fat North, intrepid moun- 
taineers can now see the great slopes of 
Mount Rainier in the dead of winter. 


Skilled Eskimo drivers will pilot tourists 


over the route of twenty-two miles, over 
peaks and glaciers, at an altitude of 
8,700 feet. Famous ski-jumpers of the 
Northwest plan to hold monthly tourna- 
ments on the sides of the mountain, and 
tobogganing will furnish thrills to the 
adventurous. ; ; 
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Probably they fell to the floor 
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Now 
If you have a song to sing 
Sing it now! 
Let the notes of gladness ring 
Clear as song of birds in spring! 
Hyery day some music bring! 
Sing it now! 


If you have kind words to say 


Say them now! 
To-morrow may not come your way, 
Do your kindness while you may! 
Loved ones will not always stay— 
Love them now!  __¢, yf. Skinner. 


Sentence Sermon 
Now is the accepted time—2 Cor. 


vi. 2. 


Glistening Derelicts of the Sea 


A bulletin of the National Geographic 
Society says that icebergs sometimes 
drift down as far as latitude 38 degrees, 
or as far south as Lisbon in Portugal 
or the shores of Delaware Bay in this 
country. Those icebergs seen in the 
Atlantic during the early spring are great 
fresh-water glacier ends which have 
floated to warmer waters from the vast 
ice-fields of Greenland. Often they 
gather in “herds” off the coast of New- 
foundland. Some of them tower almost 
450 feet above the level of the water and 
even this great height is but one-sixth 
or one-seventh of their entize volume. A 
minute worm and the simple microscopic 
alge, which give a red color to the snow, 
are the only living organisms on the grim 
floating palaces. 
the Antarctic are larger than those of the 
Arctic, they are not so tall. They break 
off in great blocks from the ice sheet 
surrounding the South Pole. One explorer 
of the Antarctic reports that from the 
deck of his steamer he counted sixty of 
the great glistening derelicts at one time. 


“We Don’t Destroy” 2 


The slogan adopted by the Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Association for teaching habits 
of conservation to their pupils is, “We 
don’t destroy.” The plan includes careful 
handling of text-book, using both sides of 
paper, turning off electric lights as soon 
as they are no longer needed, etc. Text- 
books worn out unnecessarily are an added 
burden to taxpayers. Even if the amount 
directly saved is not great, the benefits 
spread over years will be of vast im- 
portance, as habits of thrift and general 
thoughtfulness, if implanted when minds 
are young, will persist through life. 
Schools alone cannot form habits, perhaps, 
but schools and homes together can. If 
in both the slogan “We don’t destroy” is 
enforced, results will follow. 


How Careless Betty Became 


Careful 
M. COLLINS 


“Never was there a child so careless 
as Betty,” thought Betty's mother as she 
picked up from the lawn a once lovely 
hair-ribbon, now utterly ruined by the 
rain of the night before. 

Betty was not only careless in the 


Though the icebergs of. 
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matter of hair-ribbons, but was always 
losing her handkerchiefs, needlessly scuf- 
fing new shoes, and tearing little frocks. 

“Of course she doesn’t realize that 
these things cost money,” mused her 
mother, “and yet she is not too young 
to learn that they do.” Then she con- 
cluded that Betty could learn their value 
in no better way than to earn the money 
and pay for some of the things herself, 
small ones at first, more expensive ones 
as she grew older. 

That very day the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, for Betty came running 
home from kindergarten, flushed and 
starry-eyed with the news that an outdoor 
festival was to be held on the school 
grounds and she was to be one of a group 
of fairies, “all dressed in white, with big 
bows of ribbon on our hair.” Then all 
at once Betty’s enthusiasm died as -her 
eyes fell on the bedraggled ribbon that 
her mother had found on the lawn. She 
remembered having lost it the evening be- 
fore, but she had been so anxious to 
play she had not stopped to pick it 
up. Slowly she looked at her mother. 


-“T'l] need a new one, mother,” she said. 


“Yes, you will need a new one,” her 
mother answered, “but suppose you earn 
the money for it all by yourself.” Betty 
was delighted with the plan and anxious 
to begin, and it was surprising how many 
tasks mother found for her to do, wisely 
paying only what she considered the 
actual value of the work to be. And 
incidentally Betty learned that her work 
had to be well done before she could be 
paid for it. ; 

Dandelions dug out of the lawn brought 
a number of pennies to Betty, and going 
on errands was also remunerative. Then 
at dish-washing time she wiped the silver 
and the smaller pieces of china. 

Eagerly Betty did some task each day, 
which was not so irksome with an end in 
view, and proudly she counted her pile of 
pennies which grew day by day. 

Then on the night before the festival 
mother and Betty went to shop for the 
coveted ribbon, which Betty herself was 
to select. At her mother’s wise sugges- 
tion that fairies usually dressed in very 
dainty colors, Betty chose a lovely pale 
blue ribbon. 

How excited Betty was on the day of 
the festival! And she looked truly fairy- 
like in her dainty white costume, while 
the ribbon, like a huge butterfly, adorned 
her hair. 

That night, as mother was ready to 
turn out the light after tucking her little 
girl in bed, Betty suddenly sprang up, 
ealling: “Oh, wait just a minute, mother, 
T want to put away my new ribbon. You 
know that cost a lot of money.” And 
mother smiled happily. Betty was at 
least beginning to learn the value of her 
things. eT 


Daily Valentines 

DAISY D. STEPHENSON 

Let’s give a happy greeting 
Whenever there’s a chance; 


Some neighbor we'll be meeting, 
With friendly word or glance. 


Let’s not postpone the giving 
Of joy and cheer each day, 
For that’s the best of living,— 
The love that lights the way. 
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Hills 
ROSALIE DUNLAP 


I lift up mine eyes to the hills from whence 
cometh my help. 


I sought them through the many ills 

In all the ways I trod,— 

The wise old hills, the kind old hills, 

The quiet hills of God. 

I sought them when the moon was white, 
I sought them in the cool blue night,— 
Eternal hills of God. 


I sought them and I seek to-day 
Whenever sorrow wills— ~ 
A shadow lies upon my way, 
The shadow of the hills. 
And while the darkness brings the day, 
Their healing shall not ebb away 
Nor*God forsake His hills. 


a 


Then tell to all forsaken ones 

Who walk with noisy Fear, 

That brighter than a million suns 
The crimson dawn is near. . 
Oh, Shining Vision—lead me still! 
Oh, happy ones upon the hill : 
Who know that dawn is near! 


To Become a Unitarian Member - 


A person is expected to be true to the faith 
that ts in him, and ready to serve 


Planned for a time when it would not 
interfere with the regular Sunday ser- 
vices of the churches invited to take part, 
and with automobiles furnished by parish- 
ioners to transport those living at a dis- 
tance, the Unitarian Society of Newton 
Centre, Mass., the night of February 5, 
opened the fifth “intensive week” of the 
Church Membership Campaign 
Boston Circle. The speakers were Rev. 
Dr. Charles BE. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, William Hoag of Dorchester, 
and Rey. George L. Parker, who arranged 
the meeting. 

Ministers and parishes invited to take 
part in the meeting included Rey. Chester 
A. Drummond of Newton, Rey. Paul S. 
Phalen of West Newton, Walter 8. Swisher 
of Wellesley Hills, and Rev. William D. 
Wilkie of South Natick. Channing Church, 
Newton, reports already approximately 50 
per cent. membership increase. 

“We are not trying to be among the 
first with a report of a 25 per cent. 
increase in new members,’ says Mr. 
Parker. “Instead, we are trying to find 
spiritual invigoration in our liberal faith 
in Newton Centre. We are trying to get 
the idea established that this is a per- 
manent thing, something more than merely 
adding numbers to our church.” 

That automobiles might be on hand for 
the meeting, the following letter was sent 
to the presidents ef the chapters of the 
Laymen’s League in the four outside 
parishes :— 

“Get the news around—not only among 
church members, but among all and any 
who wish to come—especially among 
those who attend no other church. 

“Beg, borrow, commandeer—but don’t 
steal—enough autos and their drivers! 
Use any method that is in keeping with 
the fine principles of the League and the 
church. The Newton Centre church is 
host. The real work belongs to all of us!” 

Speaking at the fourth of the series of 
localized meetings on the night of Jan- 


in the 
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uary 29, in All Souls Church, Braintree, 
Mass., Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dor- 
chester said that the “gospel torch” of 
Unitarianism is “the light of salvation.” 

The meeting was attended by residents 
of Braintree and ministers and represent- 
atives of the six Unitarian churches of 
Quincy, Wollaston, Hingham, and Ran- 
dolph. Other speakers were Rey. Frank 
Abram Powell, Edwin C. Howard of West 
Roxbury, and Arthur L. Evans, local 
chairman of the campaign in Braintree. 

Mr. Rutledge said a good Unitarian “has 
the logic of the Presbyterian, the freedom 
of the Baptist, the breadth of the Con- 
gregationalist, the zeal of the Methodist, 
the conscience of the Quaker, the fortitude 
of the Pilgrim, the devotion of the Epis- 
copalian, the cheerfulness of the Christian 
Scientist, the optimism of the Universa- 
list, and attends church like a Catholic. 

“Tt is now nearly one hundred years 
since William Hillery Channing character- 
ized spiritual freedom as the greatest gift 
within the power of God, and in no coun- 
try has the blessing of this gift been so 
richly bestowed as in America. 

“The effectiveness of the Unitarian 
Church in preaching the gospel of freedom 
is to be. seen on every hand. Unitarians 
are not inclined to say much about their 
religion, but their good works show. On 
every page of American history to the 
present time will be found the names of 
illustrious Unitarians who have demon- 
strated by their conduct that the gospel 
of the free spirit has opened to them a 
path of achievement. Those who come 
under the influence of spiritual freedom 
as taught in every Unitarian Sunday- 
school and preached in every Unitarian 
pulpit have developed their power until 
they have become leaders. 

“The Unitarian Church reproaches no 
sect or denomination. It maintains that 
the individual must stand true to his per- 
sonal convictions. As he stands before 
the sacred altar he will preserve the in- 
tegrity of his conscience. He will not lie 
to his Creator. 

“The membership of the Unitarian 
Church is made up not of people who act 
and think alike, but of people who seek 
honestly for more truth and greater op- 
portunities of service. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that a Unitarian 
church accepts a Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, or Catholic without requiring 
him to renounce his creed. The right 
hand of fellowship is given on one plain 
condition, that a man shall be true to the 
faith that is in him.” 

Mr. Howard emphasized the fact that 
the. present campaign is country-wide. 
He said the modest limit of a 25 per cent. 
increase removes the campaign from the 
field of the spectacular and places it on 
a real working basis. Unitarianism, he 
said, is positive and constructive. “We 
believe in things that are, rather than 
things that are not.” He quoted Dr. 
Charles W. Hliot’s “to propagate that 
faith—a holy thing, a sacred duty,” and 
emphasized the necessity of sincerity, 
which is quickly recognized by the man 
outside the church. To bring in persons 
regular in attendance but not definitely 
allied as church members, also those who 
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once attended but have fallen away, and 
young people who feel that church actiy- 
ities are only for older people, Mr. 
Howard said, was the aim of the cam- 
paign. 

The Unitarian Church is “alive,” Mr. 
Howard declared, and pointed to such ac- 
tivities as the Laymen’s League with 
12,716 members and 262 chapters; the 
Women’s Alliance, which is larger than 
ever before; the Y. P. R. U., awakening 
to opportunities before young people. “We 
are very much alive,” said Mr. Howard. 

In closing, he said: “This work must 
be personal. It is a case of “What can J 
do” It offers a chance for service. It 
makes the chureh school a step to mem- 
bership. The movement demands hard 
work, personal devotion, and genuine con- 


‘secration.” 


Missionaries Go Forth 


They will speak for Unitarianism tn every 
section of the church—More members 


Unitarian missionaries are sending in 
acceptances and are being assigned routes 
through the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada, to address public meet- 
ings and joint rallies of neighboring 
churches. They will set forth reasons 
why every man and every woman should 
be a member of a church, and the aims 
of this denomination to increase its mem- 
bership 25 per cent. by Easter. 

Laymen who are scheduled to address. 
meetings in New Hngland include Maj. 
Norman R. Willard of Arlington, Mass. ; 
Edwin C. Howard of West Roxbury ; 
Ernest G. Adams of Brookline; William - 
Hoag of 210 Savin Hill Avenue, Dor- 
chester; W. W. Walter of Cambridge; 
Arthur lL. Palmer, William L. Barnard, 
Isaac Blaine Stevens, all of Boston; 
Arthur MeMurdie of Waverley; and Clar- 
ence Joyce of Leominster. 

Arrangements are now being perfected 
by which ministers will exchange pulpits 
on campaign Sundays. Itineraries for 
ministers and laymen now take in Uni- 
tarian parishes of Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York City and State, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
San Antonio; Victoria, B.C.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Portland, Ore.; and Sacramento, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego, Calif. 

An incomplete list of speaking engage- 
ments for February includes :— 

February 5—Shelbyville, Ill., Beverly, 
Mass., Louisville, Ky., Portland, Me., 
Youngstown, Ohio, and a mass meeting 
at Newton Centre to include the parishes 
of Newton, Wellesley Hills, and South 
Natick, Mass. ; 

February 19—Nashville, 
Brockton. : 

February 24—Wollaston, Mass. 

No report is available upon the sched- 
ule for missionaries on the Pacific Coast. 
Speakers are being recruited in that part 
of the country, including ministers of our 
churches there who are in a position to 


Tenn., and 


exchange pulpits or take the field for the 


campaign. Twenty-five laymen have been 
invited to speak. 
Headquarters in Unity House, 7 Park 
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' school half of the year. 


r 


those dissatisfied with their 


Square, is anxious to learn of more lay- 
men who can give an evening, or several 
eyenings, to telling others why they be- 
lieve in Unitarianism and specifically why 
they believe men and women ought to join 
the church. 

les missionaries, according to Dr. 
Simons, will define Unitarianism, seeking 
to show that it stands for “the rebuilding 


of the households of faith” by extending 


to the men and women of no church, or 
present 
church, “applied Christianity” for every 
day in the week and the highest ideals 


of American citizenship. 


Antioch College Notes 


Religious union of students formed—First 
issue of paper—Co-operative plan 
The interests and activities of Antioch 


‘students are continually widening. A 


union has been organized in a kind of 
forum for discussion of religious and 
allied topics, and, although it has not had 
time yet to prove its worth, it has been 
very successful so far. Each Sunday 
evening, vesper services are held in the 
chapel, with some speaker at each one, 
either a pastor representing some denom- 
ination or a layman who is engaged in 
some interesting service to society. The 
new hymn-books are an addition and an 
improvement over those inherited from 
the Antioch of the past. 

The first issue of the college paper was 
published just before Christmas, with a 
circulation of 700. It was a represent- 
ative publication, a large number of the 
students taking part either in the edito- 
rial or the business end of it. Although it 
was produced in a few days, and was not 
by any means up to the clear aim for 
something better than the average col- 
lege paper, it showed good beginnings. 
The next issue is coming out soon and will 
show much improvement. This issue will 
number at least 1,000. 

The Antioch co-operative plan, by which 
the students alternate, in five-week pe- 
riods, their study work and their practical 
work in some industry, requires the ab- 
sence of most of the students from the 
The largest num- 
ber are working in Dayton during their 
co-operative periods. ‘These boys have or- 
ganized an Antioch Club of Dayton and 
have rented a house which has been fur- 
nished through the kindness of some res- 
idents of Dayton who are friends of An- 


‘tioch. They have engaged a cook and 


have their meals at the house. In this 
way the boys have pleasant living arrange- 
ments during their working periods, which 
helps to make the co-operative plan a 
success. _———_— 


Edith F. H. McCormack 


Last April, Mrs. Frank W. McCormack 
(Edith F. H. McCormack) of Boston, 
Mass., was elected president of the Dis- 
ciples Branch of The Alliance, and her as- 
sociates looked forward to a profitable and 
happy year under her leadership. A se- 
rious illness which developed during the 
summer, resulting in Mrs. McCormack’s 
death in December, deprived the Branch 
of her noble presence as president. It 
was fitting that the funeral services 
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should be held in the Library of the 
ehurch where she had spent so many 
happy hours in her various offices of help- 
fulness, and that The Alliance should take 
charge of the services. Mrs. Theodore W. 
Fisher played appropriate piano selections. 
Mrs. Beatley recited Scripture and read 
the chapter in praise of the virtuous 
woman. Mrs. Gallagher read three brief 
poems. Mr. Rihbany offered prayer. Then 
eame eight brief tributes from members 
and friends who came forward and re- 
cited as they placed offerings of flowers 
upon the casket. These sentences written 
by Mrs. Gallagher, the president of the Dis- 
ciples Branch, were recited as follows :— 

Mrs. Edward BH. Allen: We bring these 
flowers of friendship [a wreath] in loy- 
ing memory of the friend who so sweetly 
and so generously lived and worked 
among us: 

Miss Alice T. Myrick: I bring this offer- 
ing in memory of the cheerful service of 
heart and hand which she gave to this 
House of the Lord. 

Mrs. Bancroft Beatley: I bring this 
rose in memory of her wide and generous 
hospitality. 

Mrs. E. Roscoe McAfee: I bring this 
tribute in memory of her motherhood, 
which reached out to all boys and girls. 

Mrs. Louis P. Nash: I bring this flower 
in memory of the gracious gifts of per- 
sonality which found expression in paper 
or play or poem. 
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Miss Lena L. Carpenter: I bring these 
flowers in remembrance of her young 
womanhood, and the companionship of 
many years. 

Miss Eva Channing: I bring this trib- ~ 
ute in memory of her steadfast loyalty 
to the great ideal of peace and justice 
which should be to all nations and to all 
peoples. 

. Miss E. C. Melcher: I bring this tribute 
in memory of the high faith “that failed 
not by the way.” 

These tributes were followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer and the benediction. 

Mrs. McCormack’s vital connection 
with the church covered a period of thirty 
or more years, during which she served 
at different periods of time as a teacher 
in the Disciples School, a member of the 
house committee, a member of the com- 
mittee on education, an active worker in 
the Social Club and in the Home Depart- 
ment, and the corresponding secretary of 
the Alliance. A large number of friends 
attended the funeral and entered into the 
spirit of the services. 

Is this the end? I know it cannot be. 

Our ships shall sail upon another sea ; 

New islands yet shall break upon our sight, 

New continents of love and truth and might. 
———— Cc. B. B. 

There is no speech nor language to express 

The secret messages of God, that make 

Perpetual music in the hearing heart. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
33 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
HOUR PLAN FOR SECOND TERM—1922. 


MON. TUES. 


WED. 


THUR. FRI. 


Chapel Chapel 


Chapel 


Chapel Chapel 


Bible A | Bible B 


| Bible A | Bible B 


Methods A|Methods E 


Phil. A 


Methods A 


History A 


History A 


Fine Arts C) 


Lunch Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch Lunch 


Methods B i 


|Methods B 


Fine Arts A 


Fine Arts B 


The regular courses covering the entire year will be continued into the second half under the same 


instructors: 


Rey. Charles T. Billings—Bible A; Old Testament. 


Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Dean—Bible B; 


; New Testament. 


Mrs. Clara T. Guild—Methods A; The Parish and Social Service. 

Miss Ruth M. Gordon—Philosophy A; The History of Philosophy. 

Mrs. Mary L. Wadsworth—Methods E; Publie Speaking and Reading. 

Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Dean—Methods E; Organization and Gendact of the Church School. 


In addition there will be ‘the following: 


Miss Frances M. Dadmun—Fine Arts B; Religious Art. 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot—Philosophy B; Ethical and Religious Questions as met by Sunday-school 


Teachers. 


Rev. Prof. Henry W. Foote—Fine Arts A; History of Hymnody. 
Mr. B. L. Whelpley—Fine Arts A; Six «illustrated lectures on church music. 


Rev. Prof. Kirsopp Lake, Rev. Prof. 
History A; The Liberal Church, 
Rates for the above are as before: 


. W. 


enn, Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Dean, and others— 


One hour-$2.50; two hours—$5.00, or $1.00 per lecture for those 


desiring to take a part, which later plan, however, is not recommended, as the courses are arranged as 
a whole and not with the idea of making the separate lecture complete. 


DR. JOEL. H. METCALF 


will take a limited party to France, Italy, Germany, Passion Play, the 
Rhine, E siom, England, sailing June 24th on a trip of 72 days. 
Send for itinerary to 


171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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“Our Father” 


GRACE ALLEN 


“Our Father’’—so it was One prayed 
Long ago— i 
In Galilee— 

And by this deathless ‘Our’ he made 

The least among us unafraid, 

Serene and glad, with lifted head 

And faith that smiles because he said, 
Long ago— x. 
In Galilee— 

“Our Father.” 


He did not say “My Father’’—thus 
Inferring something less fer “us— 
Himself a son of God, and we 
“Unredeemed”’ humanity. 


He did not say “Their Father’—so 
Allowing us, mere sons, to know 
That he, as high as star from sod 
Above us, must be very God. 


“Our Father’—this the deathless prayer 
Long ago— 
In Galilee— 
Of him, our Brother, holy, rare; 
And all God’s children, everywhere, 
Shall claim their heritage and say 
“Our Father’’—as he taught one day 
Long ago— 
In Galilee— 
“Our Father!” 


Pacific Coast Letter 


A letter full of personality and parish prog- 
ress, from the field secretary of 
the Laymen’s League 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

It has been good news to learn that 
Mr. Thomas Brockway, at present teach- 
ing in the Department of English at the 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
has been appointed Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford from the State of Oregon. 

At Eugene, Ore., Mr. Eddy is building 
up a fine church organization, not only 
through his preaching, which has a popu- 
lar appeal, but also by establishing con- 
tacts with the University. About 35 per 
cent. of his Sunday congregations are 
composed of students, as is also the 
chorus choir. The League has acted 
wisely in carrying on college-center work 
there. A larger Sunday-school makes the 
future more promising. The Alliance 
branch is alive, and at work under the 
capable leadership of Mrs. W. F. Osborn. 
A brief visit was made with Mr. Eddy 
to Corvallis. He and the writer met with 
ten or twelve Unitarians interested in 
starting a movement there. A thorough 
canvass of the situation has been 
made, and possibly a lay center can be 
_ established with occasional visits by 
the ministers in Hugene, Salem, and 
Portland. 

On Sunday, December 4, Rev. Elmo A. 
Robinson began his pastorate at Palo 
Alto, Calif. There were seventy people 
present to greet him. After the service 
a dinner was served in the parish hall, 
and from all reports the society is most 
hopeful of a prosperous pastorate. 

As might be expected, Salem, Ore., is 
undergoing a real revival because of the 
dynamic energy and enthusiasm of Rey. 
and Mrs. Fereshetian. Space here does 
not admit of a full account of all that 
has gone on there since October 1. Suf- 


f 
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included in any enumeration of “promis- 
ing churches.” A Sunday-school has 
been organized, a steadily increasing 
church attendance has been reported, and 
the renovation of the building attracts 
many community groups to meet there. 
Mr. Fereshetian is creating several val- 
uable civic contacts and recently was 
the only minister of the city appointed 
by the mayor on an important committee 
to co-operate with the Associated Char- 
ities. Other associations with an ortho- 
dox college and with various civie clubs 
are reacting most favorably upon the 
church. 

As for Portland, very little need be 
said. A church with rich traditions and 
holding the highest respect of a city is 
expected to function effectively. Fine, 
substantial people and an untiring, loyal 
minister make for constructive action. 
It is only a matter of time when an as- 
sistant minister must be found to relieve 
Mr. Eliot of his multifarious duties. A 
ehurch so fortunately situated in the 
heart of a great city has many unique 
and valuable duties to perform. It 
is earnestly anticipated that very soon 
the Portland church will undertake 
even more of these activities than at 
present. 

Rey. Eugene M. Cosgrove has made a 
fine impression at Spokane, Wash., as is 
evidenced not only by a most marked 
increase in the attendance at the Sun- 
day service, but also from personal con- 
versation I had with many of the people. 
The task at Spokane is a most difficult one 
—to weld from six to eight hundred peo- 
ple having so many diverse opinions into 
areal church. It is evident that both Mr. 
Cosgrove and his co-workers are deter- 
mined to have a church—not simply 
theater meetings and platform addresses. 
As soon as conditions will allow, it is 
hoped that a downtown church building 
may be erected so that the society there 
will fulfill its true mission in more ways 
than are now possible. The League 
chapter has been reorganized and has 
undertaken a comprehensive program 
whereby it can capitalize the unusual 
opportunity presented by the large Sun- 
day audiences to give broad publicity to 
the Unitarian message. 

It is encouraging to feel that both 
Seattle churches are functioning. At the 
University church things are going along 
finely—a slow but surely steady growth 
is apparent in every way. It is only a 
matter of time before handicaps will be 
overcome. Dr. and Mrs. Perkins are so 
loyally and earnestly interested that their 
efforts together with those of their peo- 
ple are sure to be rewarded in fullest 
measure. : 

Mr. Krolfifer has begun with vim and 
the greatest courage at the First Church. 
This society meets every Sunday morn- 
ing in the Cornish Little Theatre. A 
careful every-member canvass is being 
earried on so that it may soon be known 
upon whom. to depend for loyal service. 
It is to be a long up-hill pull, but no one 
who has met with the men and women 
interested in making a success of this 
revival can for a moment doubt its ulti- 
mate success. Determination and pa- 
tience are needed, and let us rejoice 


fice it to say that now Salem may bethat these qualities are possessed by Mr. 
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Krolfifer and the people with whom he 
is to carry forth our work. 

It was encouraging to see how hope- 
ful and courageous is the Bellingham ~ 
congregation. Mr. Powell, recently ad- 
mitted to the fellowship, has been defi- 
nitely settled, as minister there, and in 
the past two months there has been a 15 
per cent. increase in church attendance. 
Bellingham is overchurched. It has felt 
a serious financial depression for -some 
time. The Unitarian church has suf- 
fered severely from withdrawals and 
deaths. Nevertheless, with a most prom- 
ising Sunday-school and some recent. ad- 
ditions to the church, a new lease of life 
is evident. 

A newly organized young people’s 
society has been meeting under the lead- 
ership of Mr. McReynolds at Vancouver, 
B.C. While only in the experimental 
stage, this organization is most promis- 
ing. The Vancouver chapter plans to 
revive the Get-Acquainted Club which 
was so highly successful last year, meet- 
ing in the centrally located halle down- 
town every Sunday evening and having 
an average attendance of seventy-five. 
A program of music and speaking, light 
refreshments, and a cordial welcome to 
lonely people made these gatherings so 
popular that there have been many 
requests for a revival of them. 

My last but by no means least place of 
call was Victoria. Would that some of 
the self-complacent parishes with which 
I am so familiar possessed the enthu- 
siasm and earnestness of purpose this 
society is constantly showing. It had 
two delegates at the League’s Narragan- 
sett Pier convention last fall, as well as 
a delegate at the Anniversary Week meet- 
ings. Loyal, true-blue, every one of 
them. Lucky the minister who could 
have such a people. In numbers small, 
but, oh, so large its vision and optimism! 
I know comparisons are odious, but I 
believe the Victoria chapter has more 
truly sensed the ideals and purposes of 
the Laymen’s League than any other 
chapter it has been my privilege to visit. 
No hard-luck story or complaint in Vic- 
toria. They are hoping for a minister to 
lead them. . 

Everywhere I have heard most happy 
comments on Mr. Murdock’s book, “A 
Backward Glance at Highty.” The sim- 
plicity of style, the genuineness of pur- 


‘pose, the skillful selection of material, 


together with delightful anecdotes make 
the book well worth reading and owning. 
It is an honor and privilege to attempt 
to carry on the work so faithfully per- 
formed in the past by Mr. Murdock. No 
gentleman is held in higher respect every- 
where than he is. 

The challenge on the Coast is so great 
it cannot be measured. People for the 
most part are extremely tolerant—they 
will give you a hearing, but it is up to 
you to “put it over.” Every problem 
resolves itself into one great need, men 
of the right caliber for our pulpits. It is 
good to feel the Pacific Coast is so 
well manned in this way, but we need 
more men of vision who are deeply loyal 
to the best and highest in Unitarianism, 
and in whom we can establish respect and 
credit in any community. 

Car. B. WETHERELL. 


a 
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The Alliance: January Meeting 


| New book of services is ready for distribu- 
tion—From Miss Clarke's library 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held January 18, in the Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Miss Lowell in the chair. Thirty 
were present from New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, Mrs. F. C. Bonny 
having come from Rochester, N.Y., Mrs. 
J. G. Trefts, newly elected director, from 
Hamburg, N.Y., and Mrs. F. C. Southworth 
from Meadville, Pa., to give in person the 
reports of their districts. Mrs. Davis sent 
affectionate gyeetings from Tarrytown, 
NEY, 

Miss Lowell, after conducting the devo- 
tional service, spoke of having received 
messages from Frarce, Hngland, Australia, 
and many places in the United States and 
Canada. Also a greeting to The Alliance 
from the president of the Laymen’s 
League, with best wishes for a new year 
made happy by new successes. 

The new Services and Hymns, intended 
for the opening of Alliance meetings, will 
be ready about February 1. They consist 


of five services of responsive reading and 


prayer, and twenty selected hymns. The 
books, at five cents each, may be ordered 
from Alliance Headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

The Library committee reported a gift 
of books from the library of Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke, and gifts of money for 
books from the Post Office Mission of the 
Second Church, King’s Chapel, and Bul- 
finch Place Alliance, Boston; and from 
All Souls, New York, the gift of one of 
Dr. Slicer’s books. 

The Post Office Mission report made 
clear the great success of the new plan 
of co-operative advertising, 1,928 names 
having been received and assigned to cor- 
respondents. 

On the recommendation of the Appeals 
committee an Appeal for $350 for Victoria, 
B.C., was endorsed to be put before the 
branches. This is for an addition to the 
little church, and the need was emphati- 
eally voiced by board members who had 
visited it in 1915 with the “pilgrims” en 
route for San Francisco. 

-The International committee gave an 
interesting report of the work carried on 
in Florence, Italy, by Prof. Mario Puglisi. 
A letter recently received tells of an en- 
thusiastiec meeting of the Association for 
Moral and Religious Progress, with profes- 
Sors and university students present. 
Members of the Association have formed 
groups in Rome and Bologna, and a begin- 
ning has been made at Palermo. <A rapid 


increase in interest is reported since April. - 


To Signora Puglisi,: who directs the 


women’s movement, cordial greetings and 


best wishes were sent by the board. 
Word has been received that Mrs. 
Bernard Allen, President of the British 
League, has had to cancel all engagements, 
to secure a complete rest. A message of 
love and sympathy was voted Mrs. Allen. 
A letter from Miss Elizabeth Fangh, 
Secretary of the Hungarian Branch of 
the International Union of Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, spoke gratefully of all that 
is done for them. Mrs. ©. BE. St. John 
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(The Ranelegh, Boston 17, Mass.) con- 
tinues to receive and forward money for 
Hungarian children. A prompt response 
to this call will save the lives of more 
children. Money should be sent while 
Rev. Frederick Hankinson remains in Bu- 
dapest. He will, return to England the 
last of March. 

To the memorial list have been added 
the names of Mrs. Emerson P. Harris and 
Mrs. Robert Lynn Cox by the Alliance at 
Montclair, N.J. 

The resignation of Mrs. C. W. Gerould 
from the central Post Office Mission com- 
mittee was accepted with sincere regret. 
Miss Elizabeth Ward of Brookline was 
elected a member of the committee on 
Young People, and Mrs. Charles H. Thomp- 
son, Jr., of Berkeley, Calif., a member of 
the Friendly Links committee. The resig- 
nation of Mrs. Joseph May of Philadelphia 
was accepted with appreciation of her 
faithful service. Mrs., A. D. Warner, 
Wilmington, Del., was elected to succeed 
Mrs. May as director for the Wastern 
Pennsylvania district. 

A telegram of greeting was voted to the 
New York League of Unitarian Women, 
who were having a luncheon the same day 
as the board meeting. 

Rey. Dr. Florence Buck, who was pres- 
ent by invitation, spoke with appreciation 
of the co-operation between The Alliance 
and the Religious Education Department 
in supplying field workers for our Sunday- 
schools. 

Reports from the Middle States and 
Canada showed much co-operation be- 
tween Alliance branch and lLaymen’s 
League chapter. The results of the even- 
ing addresses given by the Montreal chap- 
ter are “increased congregations at the 
Sunday morning service, new faces at 
Alliance meetings, and a general feeling 
of gratitude to the Laymen’s League on 
the part of the Montreal public. for the 
unusual opportunity afforded them of 
hearing able speakers.” 

What was said of branches in Canada 
Hast and West, that they show one steady 
purpose to help their churches financially, 
socially, and in every way possible to 
them, is equally true of the reports re- 
ceived from New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia. In New York City 
two branches reported generous pledges 
to building funds, Messiah branch having 
pledged $3,000 toward*the rebuilding of 
their church. They continue generous 
support of Alliance Appeals and do a 
large philanthropic work. West Side Al- 
liance has given $1,000 toward its new 
ehurch, West Side Meeting-house on 
Cathedral Parkway. White Plains is 
occupied with furnishing its church 
and writes hopefully of the future now 
that there is a church home for the first 
time. The Niagara Falls branch is work- 
ing hard for its chureh dedicated in Jan- 
uary. February 10 will bring reports 
from the Pacific Coast and six Massachu- 
setts groups. 


eee 
———— 


How often I have felt as though I were 
being swept onward through life faster 
than I could well enjoy it. For nature 
passes the dishes far more rapidly than 
we can help ourselves.—David Grayson. 
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HE KNEW THEM ALL 


Next week THE REGISTER will 
begin the original publication of some 
reminiscences entitled “Memories and 
Friendships,” by Charles William 
Wendte. No living writer was ac- 
quainted with more distinguished men 
and women in the creative era of 
America—the mid-years of the nine- 
teenth century—than Dr. Wendte. He 
was born in Boston in 1844. The great 
events were daily conversation with 
him. Many of the shining characters 
whose names are fixed in our history 
by their moral, political, intellectual, 
literary, and spiritual influences, were 
familiar figures to him. It was an 
extraordinary thing for one to live 
among such people while they were in 
the fullness of life and the height of 
service. He knew them all. 


With a rare narrative gift, to which 
is joined a fine sensitiveness for pro- 
portionate values and the telling use 
of anecdote, he has prepared a series 
of vivid, intimate, charming, and illu- 
minating chapters. Altogether we count 
this one of the most notable literary 
offerings THE REGISTER has an- 


nounced in many years. . 


You begin with the moving story of 
the author’s pioneer parents, who came 
to America in search of freedom and 
opportunity. Soon the artistic gifts 
and the sterling character of the father, 
and the nobility, grace, and patience 
of the mother, began to produce un- 
usual experiences. And so the story of 
the author’s life proceeds through the 
years to the names which even then, 
while their bearers walked and worked 
in this new world, were famous 


names :— 
Theodore Parker 


Carl Schurz 

Louisa M. Alcott 
Ezra Stiles Gannett 
Henry W. Longfellow 
Wendell Phillips 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


They are all there, and there are others 
you will meet in these pages with a 
new introduction, as it were, and thus 
with freshness of impression and inter- 
est. 


Whom do you know, among your old, 
dear friends, or among those of the 
present generation who otherwise 
would not know this period so well, to 
whom you might send THE REGIS- 
TER for a year or six months? On 
page 21 there is a subscription form 
for your convenience. 

Mail it to-day, and begin 
with the first chapter. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let us be diligent 
to keep the UNITY 
of the SPIRIT in 
the bonds of peace. 


[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Notes and Announcements 


The First Unitarian Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., expects to occupy its new 
parish house in March. Among the first 
activities which will take place in the 
new building will be four plays which are 
being prepared by Mrs. F. F. Dresser and 
her committee. 


Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., gave a 
reception Thursday evening, January 19, 
to Rey. and Mrs. Charles R. Joy. Mr. 
Joy has accepted a call to become pastor 
of the First Parish, Dedham, Mass. A. R. 
Sloper of the Berkshire chapter of the 
Laymen’s League was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


At a parish meeting held by members 
of the Unitarian church, Reading, Mass., 
Wednesday, January 25, a finance com- 
mittee of three was appointed to proceed 
at once with the work of raising a fund 
to be used for building a new church and 
parsonage. The old building was too 
large for the needs of the society and was 
sold about two years ago. 


Plans are being considered by the Uni- 
tarians of Athol, Mass., to merge the First 
and Second Unitarian societies into one, 
to be called The First Unitarian Church. 
Should the plan mature, the organization 
of the old First Church, which dates back 
to 1750, will be preserved, and the prop- 
erty of the Second Church will become 
the property of the First Church. 


Progress is reported as follows on the 
project that the three Unitarian churches 
of Salem unite: A committee of five has 
been appointed by the First Church, the 
pastorate of which recently became va- 
eant with the resignation of Rey. Edward 
D. Johnson, with full powers to act. It 
is the desire of the First Church that all 
three churches unite or that each continue 
as it is. 


“The calendar speaks.” Thus reads the 
weekly calendar of the Newton Centre, 
Mass., Unitarian Society. “Yes, a word 
with you, please! Don’t throw me in the 
waste-basket! Not until. the following 
Monday! I really am printed to be read! 
And please read all my four pages! I 
cost the church some money; and I cost 
the editor much time! I am the chief 
means of communication around the 
church.” 


Under the leadership of ©. A. Cushman, 
the chapter of the Laymen’s League con- 
nected with Unity Church, St. Paul, 
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Minn., is dividing the parish into districts 
for the purpose of promoting acquaintance. 
There will be five districts, each under a 
major, and each with five captains. The 
district leaders are as follows: District 
One, C. A. Cushman; District Two, H. S. 
Sommers; District Three, Holyoke Davis; 
District Four, Walter Richardson; Dis- 
trict Five, W. A. Laidlaw. 


At the meeting of the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Monday Club, Monday, February 
13, at 11 a.m., in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Rey. Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, Secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, will be the speaker. 
The subject of the address is “Personal 
EXxperiences,—Cairo to Constantinople.” 
Rey. William S. Key, Winthrop, Mass., 
will preside. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, 
February 13: Monday, Rey. Harold B. B. 
Speight, King’s Chapel; Tuesday, Rey. 
P. G. Kammerer, Ph.D., Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, Mass.; Wednesday, Ray- 
mond Calkins, D.D., First (Congrega- 
tional) Church, Cambridge, Mass. ; Thurs- 
day, Rev. Houghton Page, First Parish, 
Hingham, Mass.; Friday, Rev. Harold L. 
Pickett, First Unitarian Parish, Woburn, 
Mass.; Saturday, musical service, A. Vin- 
cent Bennett, organist of King’s Chapel. 


It is well to get the laymen’s attitude 
on the doctrines. In a sermon preached 
by a layman, Joseph C. White, an attorney, 
and president of the Dunkirk-Fredonia 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, Dunkirk, 
N.Y., the following statement was made 
on the person of Christ: “We Unitarians 
do not belittle Christ. We raise him to 
the more exalted position. We do not see 
him as a refuge of safety, the last port 
in the long troublesome struggle to lay 
at anchor in the bay of eternal bliss. We 
live by him, study his human qualities, 
applying them in our every-day life. His 
activities, his example, his words, his les- 
sons are to us the guiding star, and our 
endeavor is, in so far as our capabilities 
permit, to practice the truths of his teach- 
ings.” 


Parish News Letters 
A Service Symbolic of Light 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Manley B. Townsend: A 
candle-light service of rare beauty and 
devotion was held New Year's night. On 
the pulpit platform stood one large candle 
surrounded by thirty smaller ones, and 
a Single one of intermediate size, repre- 
senting Christ, directly in front. Only 
the great candle was burning as the 
people entered, the others remaining 
unlighted until the symbolical service. 
The order was as follows: Organ prelude; 
Doxology; solo by Miss Flora Le Baron, 
harpist; Seripture Lesson from Hebrews 
ii.; soprano solo, “Guide Us by Thy 
Heavenly Light,” by Mrs. Mae P. Greene ; 
prayer and response by the congregation ; 
harp solo by Miss Le Baron; hymn, “Light 
of Ages and of Nations” (Samuel Longfel- 
low) ; symbolieal service; processional of 
children; recessional; hymn, “Life of 
Ages” (Samuel Johnson) ; benediction. 
The symbolical service was as follows: 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates are 4 cents for each 
word, initial, or number, including address; mini- 
mum charge, $1. Discounts for six or more inser- 
tione. Replies may come in care of THE REGISTER, 
if desired, for which there is an extra charge of 4 
cents for each insertion. Payment must accompany 
all orders. 


meee 
PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index thu best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Willson’s Index, Hast Haddam, Connecticut. 


THE TUCKERMAN CIRCLE will hold its annual 
Sale for the benefit of the relief work of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, at Unity 
House, 7 Park Square, Boston, on Tuesday, 
February 14, from 11 a.m. to 6 P.M. Fancy 
and useful articles, fruit, candy, cake, and 
other delicacies will be on sale, and it is hoped 
that there will be a large attendance. 


WHAT CAMP 


for the 
BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 


THE REGISTER 


r will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 
data as are not already in our 
files will be’ obtained wherever 
possible, and without charge. 
Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct camps this 
summer are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information 
for our use. 


Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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i ‘The minister spoke a brief word of ex- 
| planation and eulogy about the great 


_ world prophets, saints, and seers. 
did so, Ray B. Wheeler, dressed to repre- 


As he 


sent an Old Testament prophet, lighted 


_ the candles, one after the other, from the 


center. 


great eandle which represented God, the 
Dyverlasting Light. The purpose was to 
show that “God hath not left himself 
without a witness among any people,” and 
that every age and clime has produced 
its torch-bearers who have kindled their 
prophetic fire at the Source of Light and 
Life. The prophets were Moses, the Light 


of Israel; Samuel, Elijah, Hosea, Isaiah, 


Jeremiah, and HWzekiel, representatives of 
the Old Testament prophets; Confucius, 
the Light of China; Zoroaster, the Light 
of Persia; Buddha, the Light of Asia; 
Socrates and Plato, Lights of Greece; 
John the Baptist; Jesus, the Light of 
the World; Peter and. James, representa- 
tive Apostles; Stephen, the first Chris- 
tian Martyr; Paul, the Light to the 
Gentiles; Mohammed, the Light of 
Arabia; and Savonarola, Wyclif, Huss, 
Luther, Calvin, Servetus, Latimer, and 
Ridley (one candle), John Robinson, 
Wesley, Channing, and Parker, all proph- 
ets of truth and righteousness, lamp- 
lighters and torch-bearers. One after 
another were the candles lighted until the 
whole altar front was ablaze with light, 
symbolical of the light that shines in the 
world to-day because of these men. A 
ceremony of great beauty followed. 
Twenty-four children dressed in white, 
and each bearing a lighted taper, marched 
down the center aisle, singing, and ranged 
themselves on either side of the blazing 
candles. The minister spoke a few words, 
explaining that these represented the 
innumerable men and women who have 
been faithful and true, and who have 
helped put away the world’s darkness. 
‘In the recessional, the whole congregation 
sang “Life of Ages, richly poured.” ‘The 
service closed with the benediction. The 
idea of the service was worked out by the 
minister, who was helped in the arrange- 
ment of the candles, the costuming of the 
prophet, and the management of the chil- 
dren by Miss Harriette Wilmarth, the 
Misses Agnes and Ethel Balcom, and Mrs. 
J. A. Giviens. Full particulars have been 
given, that others may have this service, 
if they so desire. Although given in 
Attleboro on New Year’s Day, there is 
no reason why it should not be given at 
any time. The Sharon, Mass., church 
gave the service on January 15. 


Unique Christmas Festival 


. Lirtiteton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: A red-letter 
day in the calendar of the church occurred 
Sunday evening, December 25, when a 
eandle-light Christmas service was held 
in the church. Through the efforts of 
Mr. Horst, Mrs. Cora Hager, director of 
music, and Mrs. Jessie Young, organist, 
the service was a memorable one. The 
church was decorated with Christmas trees 
and two baskets of poinsettias. A large 
star shone from above the tree, in the 
In front of the pulpit was a 
beautiful oil painting of the Nativity. 
Candles shone from all the windows, and 


a number of large ones together with 


‘2 
7 
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sixty-eight vigil lights brightened the 
front of the church auditorium. After the 
organ voluntary, carol-singing was heard 
in the distance. With the opening of the 
ehurech doors, the singers, each with a 
lighted candle, came in and proceeded up 
the center aisle to the choir loft, singing 
a processional hymn. The minister read 
ah appropriate Scripture lesson, the choir 


responding. A Christmas story by David 
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Grayson was read by Mrs. Frank B. 
Priest. Solos, vocal and instrumental 
(violin, violoncello, and cornet), anthems, 
and a prayer by the minister made up the 
rest of the service. The service closed 
with the recessional. The singers, carry- 
ing their candles, passed down the aisle 
and into the vestry, the singing gradually 
diminishing. Every seat was taken at the 
service. 


Bermuda 


Sailings twice weekly. 48 hours from the cold and snows of the mainland, 
you land on an Island of warm sunshine and Tropical flowers. This 
beautiful Island is an ideal spot for a short vacation or Winter sojourn. 


West Indies 


A series of Cruises by large, well-appointed Liners. 


The cordial warmth ot 


the Islands of the blue Caribbean Sea bids care begone— health is in the very 
air, and after a month of summer enjoyment you return with a feeling ot 
mental refreshment and physical improvement. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON (11) 
Telephone Beach 8300 


LINCOLN NEVER JOINED A CHURCH— 


But your not joining doesn’t make you a Lincoln. 


You will pay tribute to the memory of the Man this week. You 
admit his place in History. Do you know that he said: 


‘“‘When any church will inscribe over its altar, as its 
sole qualification for membership, ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ that church will I join with all my 
heart and with all my soul.” 


That’s Your Church! 
Let Lincoln be your guide. 
Join the church! 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


! Tur CuRrisTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for One year or 
i $2.00 for six months 
: send Tur Ruaister to 


Enclosed is 


(check, money order, or cash). 


~ APR) ee eee oe 


Please 


Riehaue ker dice <uh) bie (e le) ms. '6. 619. 60-6 01019979. © 0 6n0.'¢ e.0il8 
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Charge to Minister by Layman 


Kurnz, N.H.— Congregational Society, 
Rey. N. Addison Baker: A notable service 
was held in the church, Tuesday evening, 
December 13, when Mr. Baker was installed 
as minister. The church was filled nearly to 
its capacity with parishioners and friends. The 
invocation was given by Charles B. Elder, 
D.D., of Worcester, Mass. Rev. Lewis W. 
Sanford of Walpole, N.H., read the Scripture. 
The sermon was by ‘Minot Simons, D.D., of 
Boston, who took as his text, ‘‘ For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever, 
will lose his life for my-sake shall find it.” 
Edward P. Small, acting chairman of the 
church, read the installation service, at the 
conclusion of which the congregation arose 
and repeated its pledge of loyalty. Mr. Baker 
accepted the ministry in a few well-chosen 
words. The charge to the minister was given 
by William Hoag, president of the Richard 
Mather Chapter of the Laymen’s League of 
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able was a large increase in the contribu- 
tions to outside causes. In addition to 
its annual contribution to the Campaign 
Fund of $1,000, the congregation gave 
$60 to sustain a church in Transylvania, 
and contributed generously to many Huro- 
pean causes. The presence of the Mead- 
ville Theological School makes possible 
the use of professors and students for mis- 
sionary purposes, and plans have been 
made for a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons to be given by the professors of the 
school, with a view to interesting out- 
siders in the fundamental principles of 
Unitarian thought and life. Ww. Cc. G. 


Oldest Ordained Minister 
NortH Easton, Mass.—Unity Church, 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis: This church hag in 
its congregation the oldest ordained min- 
ister in the Unitarian denomination, Rey. 
G. G. Withington, ordained in 1855. It 


UNITARIAN CHURCH. KEENE N.H. 


Dorchester, Mass. This charge, notable as 
being given by a layman to a minister, con- 
cluded with these words: “Mr. Baker, if you 
have come here resolving to be better and 
stronger individually, your work will be well 
done, your congregation will grow, and a 
wide community will be strengthened in 
righteousness from your ministry.’’ Rev. H. 
Sumner Mitchell, pastor of the church for 
fifteen years, now of Burlington, Vt., gave 
the charge to the people. 

A delightful reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker was held January 238. Receiving 
with them were Mrs. Myron A. Nims, 
president of the Alliance, Edward P. 
Small, acting president of the board of 
trustees, and Robert T. Kingsbury, pres- 
ident of the Laymen’s League. The gen- 
eral committee in charge comprised Mr. 
Small, William F. Perry, Charles C. Buf- 
fum, Chester L. Kingsbury, Mrs. Allison 
Piper, and Miss Barbara Howe. 


Best of All Records 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Church, Rey. Ernest C. Smith: The 
annual meeting showed the affairs of the 
church to be in a prosperous condition. 
Practically every organization of the 
church reported a substantial surplus. 

_ The total amount raised by the congrega- 
tion during the year was larger than ever 
before in its history. Especially notice- 


has in its senior minister the longest-set- 
tled minister in the denomination, W. L. 
Chaffin, D.D., who was settled in North 
Easton, January 1, 1868. The society 
adopted the weekly envelope system one 
year ago, and in the first ten months of 
1921 its receipts were more than for the 
twelve months of 1920. Four years ago 
a vested choir was organized, consisting 
of twenty-four boys and girls, with a 
choirmaster who is a pupil of Professor 
Davison. The good results have been 
many, but best, of all, the young people 
are growing up in the church with a 
responsibility of their own. During 1921 
seventy-nine persons signed the church 
book, forty-four of these since October 1, 
and the end is not yet. ‘ 


Well-Attended Community Meetings 


Stertine, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. ,William H. Gardner: This 
old parish is having a successful season, 
only briefly interrupted by the severe ice- 
storm. A well-attended laymen’s Sunday 
service has been held. Ezra W. Sawyer 
conducted the service; Sherman Waters 
read the responsive reading; Joseph Gra- 
ham preached the sermon. A series of 
“Pleasant Sunday Evening Community 
Meetings” has been held since the first 
Sunday of November and will continue 
until May. Some of these meetings have 


Vice-Presidents : 
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DIRECTORY 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. ~ 
' A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

hose within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. © 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. x 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISERY provides thorough training, offering 
about 125 courses in eight departments of 
study. Supplementary work at Pacific School 
of Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
eomfort and study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D., |. 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts suo- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 
The Annual dues $1 or Lif Membership $25 helps the 


Union financially and identifies one with an ol and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


\ Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. ; 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7{PARK!|SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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assumed the form of stereopticon lectures, 
Others haye been addressed by out-of- 
town speakers. Among the speakers who 
have addressed the meetings or will ad- 
dress them are Sanford Bates, State Com- 
missioner of Corrections; John E. Pember 
of the Boston Herald; Maj. Norman R. 
Willard; Lewis A. Wright, vice-president 
of the Worcester Conference; Charles S. 
Bodwell; Arthur L. Palmer of the Lay- 
men’s League; Sherman Waters; Dr. 
Kendall Hmerson; Dr. J. M. Stanley; and 
Herbert ©. Farwell, superintendent of the 
Salem Boys’ Club. Two Boy Scout nights 
are provided for in the series. The pic- 
ture lectures include “Quo Vadis,” “In 
His Steps,” “The Man without a Country,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” “The Passion Play,” 
‘Life of Lincoln,” “Life of Washington,” 
“Life of Luther,” “Japan,” “Hvangeline,” 
*Tife of Jesus,” “Seven Wonders of the 
World,” and “Life on a War Vessel.” 
These meetings are largely attended. The 
minister has begun a series of Sunday 
morning sermons on “The Seven Churches 
of Asia,” as illustrating typical churches 


_works. 
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of to-day. These will be followed by a 
Lenten series. The church is joining in 
the Membership Campaign. The Alliance 
is having one of the best series of monthly 
meetings it has ever had, and at the 
recent annual fair realized gratifying re- 
sults. The parish lost recently by death 
a highly esteemed member, William H. 
Burpee, who was always present at 
church services, and exceedingly helpful 
to the church. His life was full of good 
He was at one time superintend- 
ent, for twenty years of the Sunday-school 
of the Leominster church, and in his 
earlier years was a teacher in the public 
schools of Sterling. 


“The Fountain of Youth” 


Wesrzsoro, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson: The 
Alliance recently enjoyed a visit from 
Rev. Marion Murdoch, who delivered 
an interesting address upon “The Foun- 
tain of Youth.” Out of her long expe- 
rience as a scholar and preacher Miss 
Murdoch has culled a philosophy of life 
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which aims to conserve the energies of 
the body, the mind, and the soul. There 
was a large attendance, and every one 
went away feeling that, under the inspira- 
tion of Miss Murdoch’s words, the work 
the Alliance had in hand would be accom- 
plished with greater enthusiasm and ef- 
ficiency. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged,,........... $2,570.42 
Dec. 3. Associate Members..... Bie ele 15. 
17. Mr. and Mrs. Josiah BH. Bacon, 
West Newton, Mass....... 100.00 
17. North Church, Salem, Mass. 10.00 
17. Society in Brooklyn, Conn... 50.00 
17. Miss Harriet H, Banks, Penn 
SYGATE RIN TY,. 580.6 ino ciate Ss) abeversi'6 10.00 
21, Guy E. Halgren, Watertown, 
BVEL IRI eMMEs ft orcre et crsestetc, sus ate 5.00 
21. Society in Nantucket, Mass. 10.00 
21. Society in Marshfield, Mass. 10.00 
RECHIVED THROUGH THN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 
Dec. 7. Society in Portsmouth, N.H. 25.00 
$2,805.42 


Henry M. WiiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Laymen’s Sunday Sermons™ 


Four Arguments 


and the 


Burden of Proof 


Go to church — 


(1) for your own salvation from blighting materialism; 
(2) for encouragement to others who have not the habit; 


(3) for the help of your presence to the rest of the 


congregation; 


(4) for the great and absolutely certain increase in the 


power of your minister. 


To those who say that people would come to church if it gave them 
what they want, I insist that the burden is on us to give up childish, 


give answers a real need and it,is our fault if it fails to do the work for 
which it was established. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


New York 


unreasoning wants and to come to believe that what the church has to 


7 Park Square— Boston 
St. Louis 


Chicago 


Number Two 
By a Member of the! 
Wollaston Chapter 
Wollaston, Mass. 


San Francisco 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


Prof. A. R. Hatton of Western Reserve 
University specializes in politics. He 
says, “A good reformer must have the 
sense of time of a geologist.” This may 
be copied anywhere on the planet and it 
will fit. 


Says L. P. Jacks in one of his stories: 
“All honest men are interested in them- 
selves,” said Rumbelow.” “So I told him,” 
answered. My Lady. “And we are never 
more dishonest than .when we try to con- 
ceal it.” pce ee 


“Your picture of the infant Hercules 


strangling the serpent is very good. But 
how did you ever get a model?” “My 


kid gave me the idea the day he got 
tangled up with the hose on his mother’s 
vacuum cleaner.”—Judge. 


Movie Actor (in a “location” overlook- 
ing a sheer drop of a hundred feet): 
“But, look here, if he’s going to throw me 
into. the rapids, how am I going to get 
out?’ Director: “That’s all right. You 
don’t appear again.”—Life. 


A son of Erin, inured by many genera- 
tions to American ways, yet true to race, 
opineth: “The trouble with this Irish 
Free State will be the Catholics and the 
Protestants; if they were only heathen, 
all of them, they’d get along together like 
Christians.” 


The nurses and students at a certain 
London hospital were rehearsing a Greek 
play—in English. They were to perform 
it at a concert in aid of their exchequer. 
There was a dear old lady at the re- 
hearsal. She seemed a little mystified. 
Eventually she turned to the girl beside 
her and said, in a puzzled voice, “Let me 
see, dear—HEuripedes—was he before Veni- 
zelos ?’—Tit-Bits. 


An instance of momentary success in 
‘the collection has been noted when the 
minister published the following soliloquy 
in the congregational calendar: “I am 25 
cents. I’m too small to buy a quart of 
oil; I’m too small to buy one-half pound 
of candy; I’m too small to buy a ticket 
to a good movie show; I’m even too 
small to buy a box of undetectable rouge; 
but most people think I’m ‘some money’ 
when I come to church.” 


Another wonderful gentleman-mystie is 
with us. He is Yogi Rabinadrath Cher- 
nandagore, from India. According to our 
hard-headed and skeptical friend the 
Watchman-Hxaminer, he says: “There is 
no world, no past, no future. The dinner 
you get to-day is an illusion. The thoughts 
you think are a delusion. There is no 
limitation of armament conference, no 
war, no peace, no pain, no well-being. 
There is no heat, cold, hunger, thirst. 
There is nothing. There isn’t even noth- 
ing.” 


The Record of Christian Work tells a 
story apropos church conventions and 
conferences and the everlasting discus- 
sion of how to reach the people with 
the gospel: “An old farmer chuckled to 
himself after reading over the subjects on 
a convention program. ‘You’ve had papers 
and discussions all day on how to get 
people to attend church,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
never heard a single address at a farm- 
ers’ convention on how to get cattle to 
come to the rack. We put all our time 
on the best kinds of feed.’ ” 


The Christian Register 


MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


One of our Ministers 
nearly seventy-eight years old, has writ- 
ten, “My son is bavk from overseas with 


shell shock and wounds. I am able to 
help him here at home only because of the 
Pension, and I don’t know what I should 
do without it, as I can earn very little 
noW." _WE PAY ONLY $300 
Tf Annual Contributions are again raised 
to $10,000 we can pay 
$400 NEXT YEAR 
Send your contribution to 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY Judge J. P. Parmenter, 


President. 
Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Mr. Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 


Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


MERRIMACK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1822 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Tax Exempt in Massachusetis 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A Quick and Pleasant Way to Raise Money 
By Selling Chocolate Bars 


NECCO onuar'teaps 


Send for Information 


L. A. FULLER 
449 BROADWAY, EVERETT, MASS. 


Educational 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE, Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 
free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
Class ae The church is open daily from 
9 unt 3 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, ‘will preach. 
Subject, “Christianity and the Needs of Human 
Nature.’’ Church services at 11 a.m. Com- 
munion at close of service. Disciples School 
at 9.45 A.M. Primary Classes at 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold BD. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, February 12, morning ser- 
vice, 10.45 a.M. Mr. Speight will preach. 3.30 
P.M, Hampton Institute Meeting. Dr. F. G. 
Peabody will speak. Noon Service daily. Open 
9 to 12.30 daily. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
February 12, subject, ‘Lincoln’s Religion.” 
Young People’s meeting (The Emerson Guild), 
6 p.M. The public cordially invited. 

FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTHR 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, February 12, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “The Religion of Lincoln.” Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. Church 
service at 11 a.m. Church School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to 
all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to 
Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. 
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